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Cuartern XXIV. 
LADY JANET’S LETTER. 


: ie narrative leaves Lady Janet and Horace Holmeroft together, 


and returns to Julian and Mercy in the library. 


An interval passed—a long interval, measured by the impatient 
reckoning of suspense—after the cab which had taken Grace Rose- 
berry away had left the house. The minutes followed each other ; and 
still the warning sound of Horace’s footstep was not heard on the 
marble pavement of the hall. By common (though unexpressed) 
consent, Julian and Mercy avoided touching upon: the one subject 
on which they were now both interested alike. With their thoughts 
fixed secretly in vain speculation on the nature of the interview which 
was then taking place in Lady Janet’s room, they tried to speak on 
topics indifferent to both of them—+tried, and failed, and tried again. 
In a last, and longest pause of silence between them, the next event 
happened. The door from the hall was softly and suddenly opened. 

Was it Horace? No—not even yet. The person who had opened 
the door was only Mercy’s maid. 

“ My lady’s love, miss; and will you please to read this directly ?” 

Giving her message in those terms, the woman produced from the 
pocket of her apron Lady Janet’s second letter to Mercy, with a strip 
of paper oddly pinned round the envelope. Mercy detached the 
paper, and found on the inner side some lines in pencil, hurriedly 
written in Lady Janet's hand. They ran thus: 

“ Don’t lose a moment in reading my letter. And mind this, when 
H. returns to you—meet him firmly: say nothing.” 

Enlightened by the warning words which Julian had spoken to her, 
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Mercy was at no loss to place the right interpretation on those strange 
lines. Instead of immediately opening the letter, she stopped the maid 
at the library door. Julian’s suspicion of the most trifling events that 
were taking place in the house had found its way from his mind 
to hers. “ Wait!” she said. “ I don’t understand what is going on 
upstairs; I want to ask you something.” 

The woman came back—not very willingly. 

“ How did you know I was here?” Mercy inquired. 

“ If you please, miss, her ladyship ordered me to take the letter to 
you some little time since. You were not in your room; and I left it 
on your table ”—— 

“TI understand that. But how came you to bring the letter 
here ?” 

“ My lady rang for me, miss. Before I could knock at her door, 
she came out into the corridor, with that morsel of paper in her 
hand” 

“ So as to keep you from entering her room ?” 

“ Yes, miss. Her ladyship wrote on the paper in a great hurry, and 
told me to pin it round the letter that I had left in your room. I was 
to take them both together to you and to let nobody see me. ‘You 
will find Miss Roseberry in the library’ (her ladyship says), ‘and run, 
run, run! there isn’t a moment to lose!’ Those were her own words, 
miss.” 

“ Did you hear anything in the room before Lady Janet came out, 
and met you ?” 

The woman hesitated, and looked at Julian. 

“ T hardly know whether I ought to tell you, miss.” 

Julian turned away to leave the library. Mercy stopped him by a 
moticn of her hand. 

“ You know that I shall not get you into any trouble,” she said to 
the maid. “And you may speak quite safely, before Mr. Julian 
Gray.” 

Thus reassured, the maid spoke. 

“To own the truth, miss, 1 heard Mr. Holmeroft in my lady’s 
room. His voice sounded as if he was angry. I may say they were 
both angry—Mr. Holmeroft and my lady.” (She turned to Julian.) 
“ And just before her ladyship came out, sir, I heard your name—as 
if it was you they were having words abont. I can’t say, exactly, what 
it was; I hadn't time to hear. And I didn’t listen, miss; the door 
was ajar; and the voices were so loud, nobody could help hearing 
them.” 

It was useless to detain the woman any longer. Having given her 
leave to withdraw, Mercy turned to Julian. 

“ Why were they quarrelling about you?” she asked. 

Julian pointed to the unopened letter in her hand. 
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“ The answer to your question may be there,” he said. ‘“ Read the 
letter while you have the chance. And if I can advise you, say so at 
once.” 

With a strange reluctance she opened the envelope. With a 
sinking heart she read the lines in which Lady Janet, as “ mother 
and friend,” commanded her absolutely to suppress the confession 
which she had pledged herself to make in the sacred interests of justice 
and truth. A low cry of despair escaped her, as the cruel complica- 
tion in her position revealed itself in all its unmerited hardship. 
“Qh, Lady Janet, Lady Janet!” she thought, “ there was but one 
trial more left in my hard lot—and it comes to me from you !” 

She handed the letter to Julian. He took it from her in silence. 
His pale complexion turned paler still as he read it. His eyes rested 
on her compassionately as he handed it back. 

“To my mind,” he said, “ Lady Janet herself sets all further doubt 
at rest. Her letter tells me what she wanted when she sent for 
Horace, and why my name was mentioned between them.” 

“Tell me!” cried Mercy, eagerly. 

He did not immediately answer her. He sat down again in the 
chair by her side, and pointed to the letter. 

“ Has Lady Janet shaken your resolution ?” he asked. 

“She has strengthened my resolution,” Mercy answered. “ She 
has added a new bitterness to my remorse.” 

She did not mean it harshly; but the reply sounded harshly in 
Julian’s ear. It stirred the generous impulses which were the 
strongest impulses in his nature. He who had once picaded with 
Mercy for compassionate consideration for herself, now pleaded with 
her for compassionate consideration for Lady Janet. With persuasive 
gentleness, he drew a little nearer, and laid his hand on her arm. 

“Don’t judge her harshly,” he said. “She is wrong, miserably 
wrong. She has recklessly degraded herself; she has recklessly 
tempted you. Still, is it generous—is it even just—to hold her 
responsible for deliberate sin? She is at the close of her days; she 
can feel no new affection; she can never replace you. View her posi- 
tion in that light, and you will see (as I see) that it is no base motive 
which has led her astray. Think of her wounded heart and her 
wasted life—and say to yourself forgivingly, She loves me!” 

Mercy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T do say it!” she answered. “ Not forgivingly—it is I who have 
need of forgiveness. I say it gratefully when I think of her—lI say it 
with shame and sorrow when I think of myself.” 

He took her hand for the first time. He looked, guiltlessly looked, 
at her downcast face. He spoke as he had spoken at the memorable 
interview between them, which had made a new woman of her. 

“TI can imagine no crueller trial,” he said, “ than tke trial that is 
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now before you. The benefactress to whom you owe everything asks 
nothing from you but your silence. The person whom you have 
wronged is no longer present to stimulate your resolution to speak. 
Horace, himself (unless I am entirely mistaken) will not hold you to 
the explanation that you have promised. The temptation to keep 
your false position in this house is, I do not scruple to say, all but 
irresistible. Sister and friend! can you still justify my faith in you? 
Will you still own the truth, without the base fear of discovery to 
drive you to it?” 

She lifted her head, with the steady light of resolution shining 
again in her grand grey eyes. Her low, sweet voice answered him, 
without a faltering note in it. 

“ T will!” 

“ You will do justice to the woman whom you have wronged— 
unworthy as she is; powerless as she is to expose you ?” 

“T will!” 

“ You will sacrifice everything you have gained by the fraud to the 
sacred duty of atonement? You will suffer anything—even though 
you offend the second mother who has loved you and sinned for you— 
rather than suffer the degradation of yourself ?” 

Her hand closed firmly on his, Again, and for the last time, she 
answered, 

“ T will!” 

His voice had not trembled yet. It failed him now. His next 
words were spoken in faint whispering tones—to himself ; not to her. 

“Thank God for this day!” he said. ‘I have been of some 
service to one of the noblest of God’s creatures !” 

Some subtle influence, as he spoke, passed from his hand to hers. 
It trembled through her nerves; it entwined itself mysteriously with 
the finest sensibilities in her nature; it softly opened her heart toa 
first vague surmising of the devotion that she had inspired in him. A 
faint glow of colour, lovely in its faintness, stole over her face and 
neck. Her breathing quickened tremblingly. She drew her hand 
away from him, and sighed when she had released it. 

He rose suddenly to his feet and left her, without a word or a look, 
walking slowly down the length of the room. When he turned and 


came back to her, his face was composed; he was master of himself 
again. 


Mercy was the first to speak. She turned the conversation from 
herself by reverting to the proceedings in Lady Janet’s room. 

“ You spoke of Horace just now,” she said, “ in terms which sur- 
prised me. You appeared to think that he would not hold me to my 


explanation. Is that one of the conclusions which you draw from 
Lady Janet’s letter?” 
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“ Most assuredly,” Julian answered. “ You will see the conclusion 
as I see it, if we return for a moment to Grace Roseberry’s departure 
from the house.” 

Mercy interrupted him there. “Can you guess,” she asked, “ how 
Lady Janet prevailed upon her to go?” 

“ | hardly like to own it,’ said Julian. “ There is an expression 
in the letter which suggests to me that Lady Janet has offered 
her money, and that she has taken the bribe.” 

“ Oh, I can’t think that!” 

“Let us return to Horace. Miss Roseberry once out of the house, 


but one serious obstacle is left in Lady Janet’s way. That obstacle is 
Horace Holmcroft.” 


“ How is Horace an obstacle ?” 

“He is an obstacle in this sense. He is under an engagement 
to marry you in a week’s time; and Lady Janet is determined to 
keep him (as she is determined to keep every one else) in ignorance of 
the truth. She will do that without scruple. But the inbred sense 
of honour in her is not utterly silenced yet. She cannot, she dare 
not, let Horace make you his wife, under the false impression that you 
are Colonel Roseberry’s daughter. You see the situation? On the 
one hand she won’t enlighten him. On the other hand, she cannot 
allow him to marry you blindfold. In this emergency, what is she to 
do? There is but one alternative that I can discover. She must 
persuade Horace (or she must irritate Horace) into acting for himself, 
and breaking off the engagement on his own responsibility.” 

Mercy stopped him. “ Impossible!” she cried warmly. “ Im- 
possible !” 

“ Look again at her letter,’ Julian rejoined. “ It tells you plainly 
that you need fear no embarrassment when you next meet Horace. 
If words mean anything, those words mean that he will not claim 
from you the confidence which you have promised to repose in him. 
On what condition is it possible for him to abstain from doing that ? 
On the one condition that you have ceased to represent the first and 
foremost interest of his life.” 


Mercy still held firm. “You are wronging Lady Janet,” she said. 

Julian smiled sadly. 

“Try to look at it,” he answered, “from Lady, Janet’s point of 
view. Do yousuppose she sees anything derogatory to her in attempt- 
ing to break off the marriage? I will answer for it she believes 
she is doing you a kindness. In one sense, it would be a kindness 
to spare you the shame of a humiliating confession, and to save you 
(possibly) from being rejected to your face by the man you love. In 
my opinion, the thing is done already. I have reasons of my own for 
believing that my aunt will succeed far more easily than she could 
anticipate. Horace’s temper will help her.” 
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Mercy’s mind began to yield to him, in spite of herself. 

“What do you mean by Horace’s temper?” she inquired. 

“ Must you ask’me that ?” he said, drawing back a little from her. 

“T must.” 

“JT mean by Horace’s temper, Horace’s unworthy distrust of the 
interest that I feel in you.” 

She instantly understood him. And more than that, she secretly 
admired him for the scrupulous delicacy with which he had expressed 
himself. Another man would not have thought of sparing her in that 
way. Another man would have said plainly, “ Horace is jealous of me.” 

Julian did not wait for her to answer him. He considerately went on. 

“For the reason that I have just mentioned,” he said, “‘ Horace will 
be easily irritated into taking a course which, in his calmer moments, 
nothing would induce him to adopt. Until I heard what your maid 
said to you, I had thought (for your sake) of retiring before he joined 
you here. Now I know that my name has been introduced, and has 
made mischief upstairs, I feel the necessity (for your sake again) 
of meeting Horace and his temper face to face before you see him. 
Let me, if I can, prepare him to hear you, without any angry feeling 
in his mind towards me. Do you object to retire to the next room 
for a few minutes, in the event of his coming back to the library ?” 

Mercy’s courage instantly rose with the emergency. She refused 
to leave the two men together. 

“Don’t think me insensible to your kindness,” she said. “IfI - 
leave you with Horace, I may expose you to insult. I refuse to do 
that. What makes you doubt his coming back ?” 

“ His prolonged absence makes me doubt it,” Julian replied. “In 
my belief, the marriage is broken off. He may go as Grace Roseberry 
has gone. You may never see him again.” 

The instant the opinion was uttered, it was practically contradicted 
by the man himself. Horace opened the library door. 


CHAPTER XXY. 
THE CONFESSION. 


He stopped just inside the door. His first look was for Mercy; his 
second look was for Julian. 

“T knew it!” he said, with an assumption of sardonic composure. 
“Tf I could only have persuaded Lady Janet to bet, I should have 
won a hundred pounds.” He advanced to Julian, with a sudden 
change from irony to anger. ‘ Would you like to hear what the bet 
was ?” he asked. 

“T should prefer seeing you able to control yourself, in the presence 
-of this lady,” Julian answered quietly. 
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“T offered to lay Lady Janet two hundred pounds to one,” Horace 
proceeded, “that I should find you here, making love to Miss Rose- 
berry behind my back.” 

Mercy interfered before Julian could reply. 

“If you cannot speak without insulting one of us,” she said, 
“permit me to request that you will not address yourself to Mr. 
Julian Gray.” 

Horace bowed to her, with a mockery of respect. 

“Pray don’t alarm yourself—I am pledged to be scrupulously civil 
to both of you,” he said. “Lady Janet only allowed me to leave her, 
on condition of my promising to behave with perfect politeness. 
What else can Ido? I have two privileged people to deal with—a 
parson and a woman. The parson’s profession protects him; and the 
woman’s sex protects her. You have got me at a disadvantage, and 
you both of you know it. I beg to apologise if I have forgotten the 
clergyman’s profession and the lady’s sex.” 

“You have forgotten more than that,” said’ Julian. ‘“ You have 
forgotten that you were born a gentleman and bred a man of honour. 
So far as 1 am concerned, I dont ask you to remember that I am a 
clergyman—I obtrude my profession on nobody—I only ask you to 
remember your birth and your breeding. It is quite bad enough to 
cruelly and unjustly suspect an old friend who has never forgotten 
what he owes to you and to himself. But it is still more unworthy 
- of you to acknowledge those suspicions in the hearing of a woman 

whom your own choice has doubly bound you to respect.” 

He stopped. The two eyed each other for a moment in silence, 

It was impossible for Mercy to look at them, as she was looking 
now, without drawing the inevitable comparison between the manly 
force and dignity of Julian and the womanish malice and irritability of 
Horace. A last faithful impulse of loyalty towards the man to whom 
she had been betrothed impelled her to part them, before Horace had 
hopelessly degraded himself in her estimation by contrast with Julian. 

“You had better wait to speak to me,” she said to him, “ until we 
are alone.” 

“Certainly,” Horace answered, with a sneer, “if Mr. Julian Gray 
will permit it.” 

Mercy turned to Julian, with a look which said plainly, “Pity us 
both, and leave us!” 

“Do you wish me to go?” he asked. . 

“ Add to all your other kindnesses to me,” she answered. “ Wait 
for me in that room.” 


She pointed to the door that led into the dining-room. Julian 
hesitated. 


“You promise to let me know it, if I can be of the smallest service 
to you?” he said. 
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“Yes, yes!” She followed him as he withdrew, and added rapidly 
in a whisper, “ Leave the door ajar!” 

He made no answer. As she returned to Horace, he entered the 
dining-room. The one concession he could make to her he did make. 
He closed the door so noiselessly that not even her quick hearing 
could detect that he had shut it. 

Mercy spoke to Horace, without waiting to let him speak first. 

**T have promised you an explanation of my conduct,” she said, in 
accents that trembled a little in spite of herself. “Iam ready to 
perform my promise.” 

“T have a question to ask you before you do that,” he rejoined. 
“Can you speak the truth ?” 

“T am waiting to speak the truth.” 

“T will give you an opportunity. Are you, or are you not, in love 
with Julian Gray ?” 

“You ought to be ashamed to ask the question !” 

“Ts that your only answer ?” 

“T have never been unfaithful to you, Horace, even in thought. If 
I had not been true to you, should I feel my position as you see I feeb 
it now ?” 

He smiled bitterly. ‘I have my own opinion of your fidelity and 
of his honour,” he said. “ You couldn’t even send him into the next 
room, without whispering to him first. Never mind that now. At 
least you know that Julian Gray is in love with you.” 

“Mr. Julian Gray has never breathed a word of it to me.” 

“ A man can show a woman that he loves her, without saying it in 
words.” 

Mercy’s power of endurance began to fail her. Not even Grace 
Roseberry had spoken more insultingly to her of Julian than Horace 
was speaking now. ‘“ Whoever says that of Mr. Julian Gray, lies!” 
she answered warmly. 

“Then Lady Janet lies,” Horace retorted. 

“Lady Janet never said it! Lady Janet is incapable of saying it!” 

“She may not have said it in so many words; but she never denied 
it when I said it. I reminded her of the time when Julian Gray first 
heard from me that I was going to marry you: he was so overwhelmed 
that he was barely capable of being civil to me. Lady Janet was 
present, and could not deny it. I asked her if she had observed, since 
then, signs of a confidential understanding between you two. She 
could not deny the signs. I asked if she had ever found you two 
together. She could not deny that she had found you together, this 
very day, under circumstances which justified suspicion. Yes! yes! 
Look as angry as you like! you don’t know what has been going on 
upstairs. Lady Janet is bent on breaking off our engagement—and 
Julian Gray is at the bottom of it.” 
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As to Julian, Horace was utterly wrong. But as to Lady Janet, he 
echoed the warning words which Julian himself had spoken to Mercy. 
She was staggered, but she still held to her own opinion. “I don’t 
believe it!” she said, firmly. 

He advanced a step, and fixed his angry eyes on her searchingly. 

“Do you know why Lady Janet sent for me?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Then I will tell you. Lady Janet is a staunch friend of yours, 
there is no denying that. She wished to inform me that she had 
altered her mind about your promised explanation of your conduct. 
She said, ‘ Reflection has convinced me that no explanation is required; 
Ihave laid my positive commands on my adopted daughter that no 
explanation shall take place.’ Has she done that ?” 

“Te.” 

“Now observe! I waited till she had finished, and then I said, 
‘What have I to do with this? Lady Janet has one merit—she 
speaks out. ‘ You are to do as I do,’ she answered. ‘ You are to con- 
sider that no explanation is required, and you are to consign tlie whole 
matter to oblivion, from this time forth.’ ‘Are you serious? I asked. 
‘Quite serious.” ‘In that case I have to inform your ladyship that 
you insist on more than you may suppose—you insist on my breaking 
my engagement to Miss Roseberry. Either I am to have the explana- 
tion that she has promised me, or I refuse to marry her.’ How do 
you think Lady Janet took that? She shut up her lips, and she 
spread out her hands, and she looked at me as much as to say, ‘Just 
as you please! Refuse if you like; it’s nothing to me!” 

He paused for a moment. Mercy remained silent, on her side: she 
foresaw what was coming. Mistaken in supposing that Horace had 
left the house, Julian had, beyond all doubt, been equally in error in 
concluding that he had been entrapped into breaking off the engage- 
ment upstairs. 

“Do you understand me, so far?” Horace asked. 

“T understand you perfectly.” 

“T will not trouble you much longer,” he resumed. “I said to Lady 
Janet, ‘Be so good.as to answer me in plain words. Do you still 
insist on closing Miss Roseberry’s lips? ‘1 still insist,’ she answered. 
‘No explanation is required. If you are base enough to suspect your 
betrothed wife, I am just enough to believe in my adopted daughter.’ 
I replied—and I beg you will give your best attention to what I am 
now going to say—I replied to that, ‘It is not fair to charge me with 
suspecting her. I don’t understand her confidential relations with 
Julian Gray, and I don’t understand her language and conduct in the 
presence of the police officer. I claim it as my right to be satisfied on 
both those points—in the character of the man who is to marry her.’ 
There was my answer. I spare you all that followed. I only repeat 
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what I said to Lady Janet. She has commanded you to be silent. If 
you obey her commands, I owe it to myself and I owe it to my family 
to release you from your engagement. Choose between your duty to 
Lady Janet and your duty to Me.” 

He had mastered his temper at last: he spoke with dignity, and 
he spoke to the point. His position was unassailable; he claimed 
nothing but his right. - 

“ My choice was made,” Mercy answered, “when I gave you my 
promise upstairs.” 

She waited a little ; struggling to control herself on the brink of 
the terrible revelation that was coming. Her eyes dropped before 
his; her heart beat faster and faster—but she struggled bravely, 
With a desperate courage she faced the position. “It you are ready 
to listen,” she went on, “I am ready to tell you why I insisted on 
having the police-oflicer sent out of the house.” 

Horace held up his hand warningly. 

“Stop !” he said, “that is not all.” 

His infatuated jealousy of Julian (fatally misinterpreting her agita- 
tion) distrusted her at the very outset. She had limited herself to clear- 
ing up the one question of her interference with the officer of justice. 
The other question of her relations with Julian, she had deliberately 
passed over. Horace instantly drew his own ungenerous conclusion. 

“ Let us not misunderstand one another,” he said. “The explana- 
tion of your conduct in the other room is only one of the explanations 
which you owe me. You have something else to account for. Let us 
begin with that, if you please.” 

She looked at him in unaffected surprise. 

‘What else have I to account for ?” she asked. 

He again repeated his reply to Lady Janet. 

“T have told you already,” he said. “I don’t understand your 
confidential relations with Julian Gray.” 

Mercy’s colour rose; Mercy’s eyes began to brighten. 

“ Don’t return to that!” she cried, with an irrepressible outbreak of 
disgust. “Don’t, for God’s sake, make me despise you at such a 
moment as this!” 

His obstinacy only gathered fresh encouragement from that appeal 
to his better sense. 

“T insist on returning to it.” 

She had resolved to bear anything from him—as her fit punish- 
ment for the deception of which she had been guilty. But it was not 
in womanhood (at the moment when the first words of her confession 
were trembling on her lips) to endure Horace’s unworthy suspicion of 
her. She rose from her seat and met his eye firmly. 


“T refuse to degrade myself, and to degrade Mr. Julian Gray, by 
answering you,” she said. 
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“ Consider what you are doing,” he rejoined. “Change your mind, 
before it is too late!” 

“You have had my reply.” 

Those resolute words, that steady resistance, seemed to infuriate 
him. He caught her roughly by the arm. 

“ You are as false as hell!” he cried. “It’s all over between you 
and me !” 

The loud threatening tone in which he had spoken penetrated 
through the closed door of the dining-room. The door instantly 
opened. Julian returned to the library. 

He had just set foot in the room, when there was a knock at the 
other door—the door that opened on the hall. One of the men- 
servants appeared, with a telegraphic message in his hand. Mercy 


was the first to see it. It was the Matron’s answer to the letter 
which she had sent to the Refuge. 


“For Mr. Julian Gray ?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Give it to me.” 

She signed to the man to withdraw, and herself gave the telegram 
to Julian. ‘It is addressed to you, at my request,” she said. “ You 
will recognise the name of the person who sends it, and you will find 
a message in it for me.” 

Horace interfered before Julian could open the telegram. 

“Another private understanding between you!” he said. “Give 
me that telegram.” 

Julian looked at him with quiet contempt. 

“Tt is directed to Me,” he answered—and opened the envelope. 

The message inside was expressed in these terms: “I am as 
deeply interested in her as you are. Say that I have received her 
letter, and that I welcome her back to the Refuge with all my heart. 
I have business this evening in the neighbourhood. I will call for 
her myself at Mablethorpe House.” 

The message explained itself. Of her own free will, she had 
made the expiation complete! Of her own free will, she was going 
back to the martyrdom of her old life! Bound as he knew himself 
to be to let no compromising word or action escape him in the 
presence of Horace, the irrepressible expression of Julian’s admiration 
glowed in his eyes as they rested on Mercy. Horace detected the 


look. He sprang forward and tried to snatch the telegram out of 
Julian’s hand. 


“Give it to me!” he said. “I will have it!” 
Julian silently put him back at arm’s length. 
Maddened with rage, he lifted his hand threateningly. “Give it 


to me,” he repeated between his set teeth, “or it will be the worse 
for you!” 
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“Give it to me !” said Mercy, suddenly placing herself between them, 

Julian gave it. She turned, and offered it to Horace, looking at 
him with a steady eye, holding it out to him with a steady hand. 

“ Read it,” she said. 

Julian’s generous nature pitied the man who had insulted him. 
Julian’s great heart only remembered the friend of former times. 

“Spare him!” he said to Mercy. “Remember he is unprepared !” 

She neither answered nor moved. Nothing stirred the horrible 


torpor of her resignation to her fate. She knew that the time 
had come. 


Julian appealed to Horace. 

“Don’t read it!’ he cried. “Hear what she has to say to 
you first!” 

Herace’s hand answered him with a contemptuous gesture. Horace’s 
eyes devoured, word by word, the Matron’s message. 

He looked up when he had read it through. There was a ghastly 
change in his face as he turned it on Mercy. 

She stood between the two men like a statue. The life in her 
seemed to have died out except in her eyes. Her eyes rested on 
Horace with a steady glittering calmness. 

The silence was only broken by the low murmuring of Julian’s 
voice. His face was hidden in his hands—he was praying for them. 

Horace spoke—laying his finger on the telegram. His voice had 
changed with the change in his face. The tone was low and trembling: 
no one would have recognised it as the tone of Horace’s voice. 

“ What does this mean?” he said to Mercy. “It can’t be for you?” 

“Tt ¢s for me.” 

“ What have You to do with a Refuge ?” 

Without a change in her face, without a movement in her limbs, 
she spoke the fatal words. 

**T have come from a Refuge, and I am going back to a Refuge. 
Mr. Horace Holmeroft, I am Mercy Merrick.” 


Cuartern XXYVI. 


GREAT HEART AND LITTLE HEART. 
THERE was a pause. 

The moments passed—and not one of the three moved. The 
moments passed—and not one of the three spoke. Insensibly the 
words of supplication died away on Julian’s lips. Even his energy 
failed to sustain him, tried as it now was by the crushing oppression 
of suspense. The first trifling movement which suggested the idea 
of change, and which so brought with it the first vague sense of 
relief, came from Mercy. Incapable of sustaining the prolonged 
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effort of standing, she drew back a little, and took a chair. No out- 
ward manifestation of emotion escaped her. There she sat—with the 
death-like torpor of resignation in her face—waiting her sentence in 
silence from the man at whom she had hurled the whole terrible 
confession of the truth in one sentence ! 

Julian lifted his head as she moved. He looked at Horace, and 
advancing a few steps, looked again. There was fear in his face, as 
he suddenly turned it towards Mercy. 

“Speak to him!” he said in a whisper. “ Rouse him, before it’s too 
late!” 

She moved mechanically in her chair ; she looked mechanically at 
Julian. 

“What more have I to say to him?” she asked in faint weary tones. 
“Did I not tell him everything when I told him my name ?” 

The natural sound of her voice might have failed to affect Horace. 
The altered sound of it roused him. He approached Mercy’s chair, 
with a dull surprise in his face, and put his hand in a weak wavering 
way on her shoulder. In that position he stood for a while, looking 
down at her in silence. 

The one idea in him that found its way outwards to expression was 
the idea of Julian. Without moving his hand, without looking up 
from Mercy, he spoke for the first time since the shock had fallen on 
him. 

“Where is Julian ?” he asked, very quietly. 

“Tam here, Horace—close by you.” 

“ Will you do me a service ?” 

“Certainly. How can I help you ?” 

He considered a little before he replied. His hand left Mercy’s 
shoulder, and went up to his head—then dropped at his side. His 
next words were spoken in a sadly helpless bewildered way. 

“T have an idea, Julian, that I have been somehow to blame. I 
said some hard words to you. It was a little while since. I don’t 
clearly remember what it was all about. My temper has been a good 
deal tried in this house; I have never been used to the sort of thing 
that goes on here—secrets and mysteries, and hateful low-lived 
quarrels, We have no secrets and mysteries at home. And as for 
quarrels—ridiculous! My mother and my sisters are highly-bred 
women (you know them) ; gentlewomen, in the best sense of the. word. 
When I am with them I have no anxieties. I am not harassed at 
home by doubts of who people are, and confusion about names, and so 
on. I suspect the contrast weighs a littleon my mind, and upsets it. 
They make me over-suspicious among them here—and it ends in my 
feeling doubts and fears that I can’t get over: doubts about you and 
fears about myself. I have got a fear about myself now. I want you 
tohelp me. Shall I make an apology first ?” 
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“Don’t say a word. ‘Tell me what I can do.” 

He turned his face towards Julian for the first time. 

“ Just look at me,” he said. “ Does it strike you that I am at all 
wrong in my mind? ‘Tell me the truth, old fellow.” 

“ Your nerves are a little shaken, Horace. Nothing more.” 

He considered again, after that reply ; his eyes remaining anxiously 
fixed on Julian’s face. 

“ My nerves are a little shaken,” he repeated. “ That is true; I 
feel they are shaken. I should like, if you don’t mind, to make sure 
that it’s no worse. Will you help me to try if my memory is all right ?” 

“T will do anything you like.” 

“Ah! you are a good fellow, Julian—and a clear-headed fellow, 
too, which is very important just now. Look here! I say it’s about 
a week since the troubles began in this house. Do you say so too ?” 

“T-” 

“The troubles came in with the coming of a woman from Germany, 


a stranger to us, who behaved very violently in the dining-room there. 
Am I right, so far?” 


“ Quite right.” 

“The woman carried matters with a high hand. She claimed 
Colonel Roseberry—no, I wish to be strictly accurate—she claimed 
the late Colonel Roseberry as her father. She told a tiresome story 
about her having been robbed of her papers and her name by an im- 
postor who had personated her. She said the name of the impostor 
was Mercy Merrick. And she afterwards put the climax to it all: she 
pointed to the lady who is engaged to be my wife, and declared that 
she was Mercy Merrick. Tell me again, is that right or wrong?” 

Julian answered him as before. He went on, speaking more 
confidently and more excitedly than he had spoken yet. 

“ Now attend to this, Julian. I am going to pass from my memory 
of what happened a week ago to my memory of what happened five 
minutes since. You were present; I want to know if you heard it 
too.” He paused, and, without taking his eyes off Julian, pointed 
backwards to Merey. “ There is the lady who is engaged to marry 
me,” he resumed. “Did I, or did I not, hear her say that she had 
come out of a Refuge, and that she was going back to a Refuge? 
Did I, or did I not, hear her own to my face that her name was 
Mercy Merrick? Answer me, Julian. My good friend, answer me 
for the sake of old times.” 

His voice faltered as he spoke those imploring words. Under the 
dull blank of his face there appeared the first signs of emotion slowly 
forcing its way outwards. The stunned mind was reviving faintly. 
Julian saw his opportunity of aiding the recovery, and seized it. He 
took Horace gently by the arm, and pointed to Mercy. 

“There is your answer!” he said. “ Look !—and pity ier.” 
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She had not once interrupted them while they had been speaking : 
she had changed her position again, and that was all. There was a 
writing-table at the side of her chair; her outstretched arms rested 
on it. Her head had dropped on her arms, and her face was hidden. 
Julian’s judgment had not misled him; the utter self-abandonment of 
her attitude answered Horace as no human language could have 
answered him. He looked at her. A quick spasm of pain passed 
across his face. He turned once more to the faithful friend who had 
forgiven him. His head fell on Julian’s shoulder, and he burst into 
tears. 

Mercy started wildly to her feet and looked at the two men. 

“Q God!” she cried, “ what have I done!” 

Julian quieted her by a motion of his hand. 

“You have helped me to save him,” he said. “ Let his tears have 
their way. Wait.” 

He put one arm round Horace to support him. The manly ten- 
derness of the action, the complete and noble pardon of past injuries 
which it implied, touched Mercy to the heart. She went back to her 
chair. Again shame and sorrow overpowered her, and again she hid 
her face from view. 

Julian led Horace to a seat, and silently waited by him until he 
had recovered his self-control. He gratefully took the kind hand that 
had sustained him; he said simply, almost boyishly, “Thank you, 
Julian. I am better now.” 

“Are you composed enough to listen to what is said to you?” 
Julian asked. 

“Yes. Do you wish to speak to me?” 

Julian left him without immediately replying, and returned to 
Merey. 

“The time has come,” hesaid. “Tell him all—truly, unreservedly, 
as you would tell it to me.” 

She shuddered as he spoke. ‘“ Have I not told him enough?” she 
asked. “Do you want me to break his heart? Look at him! Look 
what I have done already!” 

Horace shrank from the ordeal as Mercy shrank from it. 

“No! no! I can’t listen to it! I daren’t listen to it!” he cried, 
and rose to leave the room. 

Julian had taken the good work in hand: he never faltered over it 
for an instant. Horace had loved her—how dearly, Julian now knew 
for the first time. The bare possibility that she might earn her 
pardon if she was allowed to plead her own cause, was a possibility 
still left. To let her win on Horace to forgive her, was death to the 
love that still filled his heart in secret. But he never hesitated. 
With a resolution which the weaker man was powerless to resist, he 
took him by the arm and led him back to his place. 
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“For her sake, and for your sake, you shall not condemn her 
unheard,” he said to Horace firmly. “One temptation to deceive you 
after another has tried her, and she has resisted them all. With no 
discovery to fear ; with a letter from the benefactress who loves her, 
commanding her to be silent; with everything that a woman values 
in this world to lose, if she owns what she has done—¢his woman, for 
the truth’s sake, has spoken the truth. Does she deserve nothing at 
your hands in return for that? Respect her, Horace—and hear her.” 

Horace yielded. Julian turned to Mercy. 

“You have allowed me to guide you so far,” he said. “ Will you 
allow me to guide you still ?” 

Her eyes sank before his; her bosom rose and fell rapidly. His 
influence over her maintained its sway. She bowed her head in 
speechless submission. 

“ Tell him,” Julian proceeded in accents of entreaty, not of command, 
“tell him what your life has been. Tell him how you were tried and 
tempted, with no friend near to speak the words which might have 
saved you. And then,” he added, raising her from the chair, “ let 
him judge you—if he can!” 

He attempted to lead her across the room to the place which Horace 
occupied. But her submission had its limits. Half way to the place 
she stopped, and refused to go further. Julian offered her a chair. 
She declined to take it. Standing, with one hand on the back of the 
chair, she waited for the word from Horace which would permit her to 
speak. She was resigned to the ordeal. Her face was calm; her 
mind was clear. The hardest of all humiliations to endure—the 
humiliation of acknowledging her name—she had passed through. 
Nothing remained but to show her gratitude to Julian by acceding to 
his wishes, and to ask pardon of Horace before they parted for ever. 
In a little while the matron would arrive at the house—and then it 
would be over. 

Unwillingly Horace looked at her. Their eyes met. He broke 
out suddenly with something of his former violence. 

“T can’t realise it, even now!” he cried. “Js it true that you are 
not=Grace Roseberry? Don’t look at me! Say in one word—Yes 
or No!” 

She answered him humbly and sadly, “ Yes.” 

“You have done what that woman accused you of doing? AmI 
to believe that ?” 

«You are to believe it, sir.” 

All the weakness of Horace’s character disclosed itself when she 
made that reply. 

“Infamous!” he exclaimed. “What excuse can you make for the 
cruel ‘deception you have practised on me? ‘Too bad! toc bad! 
‘Tere ca be no excuse for you!” 
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She accepted his reproaches with unshaken resignation. ‘TI have 
deserved it !” was all she said to herself, “ I have deserved it!” 

Julian interposed once more in Mercy’s defence. 

“ Wait till you are sure there is no excuse for her, Horace,” he said, 
guietly. ‘Grant her justice, if you can grant no more. I leave you 
together.” 

He advanced towards the door of the dining-room. 
weakness disclosed itself once more. 

“Don’t leave me alone with her!” he burst out. “The misery of 
it is more than I can bear !” 

Julian looked at Mercy. Her face brightened faintly. That mo- 
mentary expression of relief told him how truly he would be befriend- 
ing her if he consented to remain in the room. A position of 
retirement was offered to him by a recess formed by the central bay 
window of the library. If he occupied this place they could see or 
not see that he was present, as their own inclinations might decide 
them. 

“T will stay with you, Horace, as long as you wish me to be here.” 
Having answered in those terms, he stopped as he passed Mercy on his 
way to the window. His quick and kindly insight told him that he 
night still be of some service to her. A hint from him might show 
her the shortest and the easiest way of making her confession. 
Delicately and briefly he gave her the hint. “ The first time I met 
you,” he said, “I saw that your life had had its troubles. Let us 
hear how those troubles began.” 

He withdrew to his place in the recess. For the first time, since 
the fatal evening when she and Grace Roseberry had met in the 
French cottage, Mercy Merrick looked back into the purgatory on 


earth of her past life, and told her sad story simply and truly in these 
words, 


Horace’s 


CuapTer XXVII. 
MAGDALEN’S APPRENTICESHIP. 


“Mr. Juztan Gray has asked me to tell him, and to tell you, Mr. 
Holmeroft, how my troubles began. They began before my recollec- 
tion. They began with my birth. 

“My mother (as I have heard her say) ruined her prospects, when 
she was quite a young girl, by a marriage with one of her father’s 
servants—the groom who rode out with her. She suffered the usual 
penalty of such conduct as hers. After a short time she and her 
husband were separated—on the condition of her sacrificing to the 
man whom she had married the whole of the little fortune that she 
possessed in her own right. 


“Gaining her freedom, my mother had to gain her daily bread next. 
VOL, XXXVI, 
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Her family refused to take her back. She attached herself to a com- 
pany of strolling players. 

“She was earning a bare living in this way, when my father acci- 
dentally met with her. He was a man of high rank; proud of his 
position, and well known in the society of that time, for his many 
accomplishments and his refined tastes. My mother’s beauty fascinated 
him. He took her from the strolling players, and surrounded her 
with every luxury that a woman could desire in a house of her own. 

“T don’t know how long they lived together. I only know that 
my father, at the time of my first recollections, had abandoned her. 
She had excited his suspicions of her fidelity—suspicions which cruelly 
wronged her, as she declared to her dying day. I believed her, because 
she was my mother. ut I cannot expect others to do as I did—I 
can only repeat what she said. My father left her absolutely penni- 
less. He never saw her again; and he refused to go to her, when she 
sent to him in her last moments on earth. 

“She was back again among the strolling players when I first 
remember her. It was not an unhappy time for me. I was the 
favourite pet and plaything of the poor actors. They taught me to 
sing and to dance, at an age when other children are just beginning 
to learn to read. At five years old I was in what is called ‘ the pro- 
fession,’ and had made my poor little reputation in booths at country 
fairs. As early as that, Mr. Holmcroft, I had begun to live under an 
assumed name—the prettiest name they could invent for me, ‘ to look 
well in the bills.’ It was sometimes a hard struggle for us, in bad 
seasons, to keep body and soul together. Learning to sing and dance 
in public often meant learning to bear hunger and cold in private, 
when I was apprenticed to the stage. And yet I have lived to look 
back on my days with the strolling players as the happiest days of 
my life! 

“ T was ten years old when the first serious misfortune that I can 
remember fell upon me. My mother died, worn out in the prime of 
her life. And not long afterwards the strolling company, brought to 
the end of its resources by a succession of bad seasons, was broken up. 

“ T was left on the world, a nameless penniless outcast, with one 
fatal inheritance—God knows I can speak of it without vanity, after 
what I have gone through !—the inheritance of my mother’s beauty. 

“ My only friends were the poor starved-out players. Two of them 
(husband and wife) obtained engagements in another company, and I 
was included in the bargain. The new manager by whom I was 
employed was a drunkard and a brute. One night, I made a trifling 
mistake in the course of the performances—and I was savagely beaten 
for it. Perhaps I had inherited some of my father’s spirit—without, I 
hope, also inheriting my father’s pitiless nature. However that may 
be, I resolved (no matter what became of me) never again to serve the 
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man who had beaten me. I unlocked the door of our miserable 
lodging at daybreak the next morning ; and, at ten years old, with 
my little bundle in my hand, I faced the world alone. 

“ My mother had confided to me, in her last moments, my father’s 
name and the address of his house in London. ‘ He may feel some 
compassion for you’ (she said) ‘ though he feels none for me: try 
him.’ I had a few shillings, the last pitiful remains of my wages, in 
my pocket, and I was not far from London. But I never went near 
my father: child as I was, I would have starved and died rather than 
goto him. I had loved my mother dearly; and I hated the man who 
had turned his back on her when she lay on her death-bed. It made 
no difference to Me that he happened to be my father. 

“ Does this confession revolt you? You look at me, Mr. Holmcroft, 
as if it did? 

“ Think a little, sir. Does what I have just said condemn me as a 
heartless creature, even in my earliest years? What is a father toa 
child, when the child has never sat on his knee, and never had a kiss 
ora present from him? If we had met in the street, we should not 
have known each other. Perhaps, in after-days when I was starving 
in London, I may have begged of my father without knowing it—and 
he may have thrown his daughter a penny to get rid of her, without 
knowing it either! What is there sacred in the relations between 
father and child, when they are such relations as these? Even the 
flowers of the field cannot grow without light and air to help them. 
How is a child’s love to grow, with nothing to help it ? 

“My small savings would have been soon exhausted, even if I had 
been old enough and strong enough to protect them myself. As 
things were, my few shillings were taken from me by Gipsies. I had 
no reason to complain. They gave me food and the shelter of their 
tents; and they made me of use to them in various ways. After a 
while, hard times came to the Gipsies, as they had come to the strolling 
players. Some of them were imprisoned ; the rest were dispersed. It 
was the season for hop-gathering at the time. I got employment 
among the hop-pickers next ; and that done, I went to London with 
my new friends. 

“T have no wish to weary and pain you by dwelling on this part of 
my childhood in detail. It will be enough if I tell you that I sank 
lower and lower, until I ended in selling matches in the street. My 
mother’s legacy got me many a sixpence which my matches would 
never have charmed out of the pockets of strangers if I had been an 
ugly child. My face, which was destined to be my greatest misfortune 
in after years, was my best friend in those days. 

“Ts there anything, Mr. Holmcroft, in the life I am now trying to 
describe which reminds you of a day when we were out walking 
together, not long since ? 
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“T surprised and offended you, I remember ; and it was noi possible 
for me to explain my conduct at the time. Do you recollect the 
little wandering girl, with the miserable faded nosegay in her hand, 
who ran after us and begged for a halfpenny? I shocked you by 
bursting out crying when the child asked us to buy her a bit of bread. 
Now you know why I was so sorry for her. Now you know why I 
offended you the next day, by breaking an engagement with your 
mother and sisters, and going to see that child in her wretched home, 
After what I have confessed, you will admit that my poor little sister 
in adversity had the first claim on me. 

“Let me goon. I am sorry if I have distressed you. Let me go 
on. 

“The forlorn wanderers of the streets have (as I found it) one way, 
always open to them, of presenting their sufferings to the notice of 
their rich and charitable fellow-creatures. They have only to break 
the law—and they make a public appearance in a court of justice. If 
the circumstances connected with their offence are of an interesting 
kind, they gain a second advantage: they are advertised all over 
England by a report in the newspapers. 

“Yes; even I have my knowledge of the law. I know that it com- 
pletely overlooked me so long as I respected it; but on two different 
occasions it became my best friend when I set it at defiance. My 
first fortunate offence was committed when I was just twelve years old. 

“Tt was evening time. I was half dead with starvation ; the rain 
was falling; the night was coming on. I begged—openly, loudly, as 
only a hungry child can beg. An old lady in a carriage at a shop- 
door complained of my importunity. The policeman did his duty. 
The law gave me a supper and shelter at the station-house that night. 
I appeared at the police-court, and, questioned by the magistrate, I 
told my story truly. It was the everyday story of thousands of 
children like me; but it had one element of interest in it. I confessed 
to having had a father (he was then dead) who had been a man of 
rank; and I owned (just as openly as I owned everything else), that 
I had never applied to him for help, in resentment of his treatment of 
my mother. This incident was new, I suppose: it led to the appear- 
ance of my ‘case’ in the newspapers. The reporters further served 
my interests by describing me as ‘pretty and interesting.’ Sub- 
scriptions were sent to the court. A benevolent married couple, in a 
respectable sphere of life, visited the workhouse to see me. I produced 
a favourable impression on them—especially on the wife. I was literally 
friendless—I had no unwelcome relatives to follow me and claim me. 
The wife was childless; the husband was a good-natured man. It 
ended. in their taking me away with them to try me in service. 

“T have always felt the aspiration, no matter how low I may have 
fallen, to struggle upwards to a position above me; to rise, in spite of 
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fortune, superior to my lot in life. Perhaps some of my father’s pride 
may be at the root of this restless feeling in me. It seems to be a 
part of my nature. It brought me into this house, and it will go with 
me out of this house. Is it my curse, or my blessing? I am not 
able to decide. 

“On the first night when I slept in my new home, I said to myself: 
‘They have taken me to be their servant; I will be something more 
than that; they shall end in taking me for their child’ Before I had 
been a week in the house I was the wife’s favourite companion, in the 
absence of her husband at his place of business. She was a highly- 
accomplished woman; greatly her husband’s superior in cultivation, 
and, unfortunately for herself, also his superior in years. The love was 
all on her side. Excepting certain occasions, on which he roused her 
jealousy, they lived together on sufficiently friendly terms. She was 
one of the many wives who resign themselves to be disappointed in 
their husbands, and he was one of the many husbands who never know 
what their wives really think of them. Her one great happiness was 
in teaching me. I was eager to learn; I made rapid progress, At 
my pliant age I soon acquired the refinements of language and manner 
which characterised my mistress. It is only the truth to say, that 
the cultivation which has made me capable of personating a lady was 
her work. 

“For three happy years I lived under that friendly roof. I was 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age when the fatal inheritance 
from my mother cast its first shadow on my life. One miserable day 
the wife’s motherly love for me changed, in an instant, to the jealous 
hatred that never forgives. Can you guess the reason? The husband 
fell in love with me. 

“T was innocent; I was blameless. He owned it himself to the 
clergyman who was with him at his death. By that time years had 
passed—it was too late to justify me. 

“He was at an age (when I was under his care) when men are 
usually supposed to regard women with tranquillity, if not with indif- 
ference. It had been the habit of years with me, to look on him as 
my second father. In my innocent ignorance of the feeling which 
really inspired him, I permitted him to indulge in little paternal 
familiarities with me, which inflamed his guilty passion. His wife dis- 
covered him—not I. No words can describe my astonishment and my 
horror when the first outbreak of her indignation forced on me the know- 
ledge of the truth. On my kneesI declared myself guiltless. On my 
knees I implored her to do justice to my purity and my youth. At 
other times the sweetest and the most considerate of women, jealousy 
had now transformed her to a perfect fury. She accused me of delibe- 
rately encouraging him ; she declared she would turn me out of the 
house with her own hands. Like other easy-tempered men, her hus- 
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band had reserves of anger in him which it was dangerous to provoke. 
When his wife lifted her hand against me he lost all self-control on 
his side. He openly told her that life was worth nothing to him, 
without me; he openly avowed his resolution to go with me when I 
left the house. The maddened woman seized him by the arm—lI saw 
that, and saw no more. I ran out into the street, panic-stricken. A 
cab was passing. I got into it, before he could open the house door, 
and drove to the only place of refuge I could think of—a small shop, 
kept by the widowed sister of one of our servants. Here I obtained 
shelter for the night. ‘The next day he discovered me. He made 
his vile proposals; he offered me the whole of his fortune; he 
declared his resolution, say what I might, to return the next day. 
That night, by help of the good woman who had taken care of me— 
under cover of the darkness, as if J had been to blame!—I was 
secretly removed to the East End of London, and placed under the 
charge of a trustworthy person who lived, in a very humble way, by 
letting lodgings. 

“Here, in a little back garret at the top of the house, I was 
thrown again on the world—at an age when it was doubly perilous 
for me to be left to my own resources to earn the bread I eat, and 
the roof that covered me. 

“T claim no credit to myself—young as I was; placed as I was 
between the easy life of Vice and the hard life of Virtue—for acting 
as I did. The man simply horrified me: my natural impulse was to 
escape from him. But let it be remembered, before I approach the 
saddest part of my sad story, that I was an innocent girl, and that I 
was at least not to blame. 

“Forgive me for dwelling as I have done on my early years. I 
shrink from speaking of the events that are still to come. 

“In losing the esteem of my first benefactress, I had, in my 
friendless position, lost all hold on an honest life—except the one 
frail hold of needlework. ‘The only reference of which I could now 
dispose was the recommendation of me by my landlady to a place of 
business which largely employed expert needlewomen. It is needless 
for me to tell you how miserably work of that sort is remunerated— 
you have read about it in the newspapers. As long as my health 
lasted, I contrived to live and to keep out of debt. Few girls could 
have resisted as long as I did the slowly-poisoning influences of 
crowded workrooms, insufficient nourishment, and almost total priva- 
tion of exercise. My life as a child had been a life in the open air— 
it had helped to strengthen a constitution naturally hardy, naturally 
free from all taint of hereditary disease. But my time came at last. 
Under the cruel stress laid on it my health gave way. I was struck 
down by low fever, and sentence was pronounced on me by my fellow- 
lodgers: ‘Ah, poor thing, her troubles will soon be at an end!’ 
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“The prediction might have proved true—I might never have com- 
mitted the errors and endured the sufferings of after-years—if I had 
fallen ill in another house. 

“But it was my good, or my evil fortune—I dare not say which 
—to have interested in myself and my sorrows an actress at a suburban 
theatre, who occupied the room under mine. Except when her stage- 
duties took her away for two or three hours in the evening, this noble 
creature never left my bedside. Ill as she could afford it, her purse 
paid my inevitable expenses while I lay helpless. The landlady, moved 
by her example, accepted half the weekly rent of my room. The 
doctor, with the Christian kindness of his profession, would take no 
fees. All that the tenderest care could accomplish was lavished on me ; 
my youth and my constitution did the rest. I struggled back to life 
—and then I took up my needle again. 

“Tt may surprise you that I should have failed (having an actress 
for my dearest friend) to use the means of introduction thus offered to 
me to try the stage—especially as my childish training had given me, 
in some small degree, a familiarity with the Art. 

“T had only one motive for shrinking from an appearance at the 
theatre; but it was strong enough to induce me to submit to any 
alternative that remained, no matter how hopeless it might be. If I 
showed myself on the public stage, my discovery by the man from 
whom I had escaped would be only a question of time. I knew him to 
be habitually a play-goer, and a subscriber to a theatrical newspaper. 
T had even heard him speak of the theatre to which my friend was 
attached, and compare it advantageously with places of amusement of 
far higher pretensions. ‘Sooner or later, if I joined the company, he 
would be certain to go and see ‘the new actress.’ The bare thought 
of it reconciled me to returning to my needle. Before I was strong 
enough to endure the atmosphere of the crowded workroom, I obtained 
permission, as a favour, to resume my occupation at home. 

“Surely my choice was the choice of a virtuous girl? And yet, 
the day when I returned to my needle was the fatal day of my 
life. 

“T had now not only to provide for the wants of the passing hour— 
I had my debts to pay. It was only to be done by toiling harder than 
ever, and by living more poorly than ever. I soon paid the penalty, 
in my weakened state, of leading such a life as this. One evening, 
my head turned suddenly giddy; my heart throbbed frightfully. I 
managed to open the window, and to let the fresh air into the room ; 
and I felt better. But I was not sufficiently recovered to be able to 
thread my needle. I thought to myself, ‘If I go out for half an 
hour, a little exercise may put me right again. I had not, as I 
suppose, been out more than ten minutes, when the attack from which 
I had suffered in my room was renewed. There was no shop near in 
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which I could take refuge. I tried to ring the bell of the nearest 
house-door. Before I could reach it, I fainted in the street. 

“How long hunger and weakness left me at the mercy of the first 
stranger who might pass by, it is impossible for me to say. 

“When I partially recovered my senses I was conscious of being 
under shelter somewhere, and of having a wine glass containing some 
cordial drink held to my lips by a man. I managed to swallow—I 
don’t know how little, or how much. The stimulant had a very strange 
effect on me. Reviving me at first, it ended in stupefying me. I lost 
my senses once more. 

“When I next recovered myself the day was breaking. I was ina 
bed, in a strange room. A nameless terror seized me. I called out. 
Three or four women came in, whose faces betrayed even to my inex- 
perienced eyes the shameless infamy of their lives. I started up in 
the bed; I implored them to tell me where I was and what had hap- 
pened —— 

“Spare me! I can say no more. Not long since, you heard Miss 
Roseberry call me an outcast from the streets. Now you know—as 
God is my judge Iam speaking the truth!—now you know what 
made me an outcast, and in what measure I deserved my disgrace.” 


Her voice faltered, her resolution failed her, for the first time. 

“Give me a few minutes,” she said, in low pleading tones. “If TI 
try to go on now, I am afraid I shall cry.” 

She took the chair which Julian had placed for her, turning her 
face aside so that neither of the men could see it. One of her hands 
was pressed over her bosom, the other hung listlessly at her side. 

Julian rose from the place that he had occupied. Horace neither 
moved nor spoke. His head was on his breast; the traces of tears on 
his cheeks owned mutely that she had touched his heart. Would he 
forgive her? Julian passed on, and approached Mercy’s chair. 

In silence he took the hand which hung at her side. In silence he 
lifted it to his lips and kissed it, as her brother might have kissed it. 
She started, but she never looked up. Some strange fear of discovery 
seemed to possess her. “ Horace?” she whispered, timidly. Julian 
made no reply. He went back to his place, and allowed her to think 
it was Horace. 

The sacrifice was immense enough—feeling towards her as he felt 
—to be worthy of the man who made it. 

A few minutes had been all she asked for. In a few minutes she 
turned towards them again. Her sweet voice was steady once more ; 
her eyes rested softly on Horace as she went on. 











Che Life of Charles Dickens. 


A piocrapHy which represents the many-sidedness of an individual 
with any character at all is a performance given to few men to achieve 
—a monument seldom erected to any of the great and memorable. 
The “subject” is to his biographer what he sees him, and there is no 
help for the public to whom the biographer tells his tale. It is for 
him to choose, among the facts of the subject’s life, which he will put 
forward or suppress—which among the feasible impressions of the 
subject’s character he will suggest and substantiate. In no branch of 
literature are the total failures more numerous—is the average of 
imperfection and unsatisfactoriness larger. In certain cases, where 
the “life” cannot be supposed to possess a widely-extended public 
interest—where it is a demand as well as a product of cliqueism— 
narrow views and extravagant estimates, foolish exaggerations and 
eccentric theories, may be allowed to pass with a smile. They do not 
hurt the public, who do not think about them; they do not injure 
their judgment, lower their standard of criticism, or do violence to 
their common-sense. The transports of the Mutual Admiration 
Society harm nobody but the persons of talent who have established 
it, whether they indulged so as to lead the rational rest of the world 
to laugh at the living, or pity the dead. But itis a very different 
case when a biography is put forward with such claims to general 
importance and public interest as that of Mr. Dickens, written by 
his friend Mr. Forster. These claims are more readily and heartily 
acknowledged than those of the biographies of many men who were 
great in spheres of more elevated influence, work and weight, than 
that of any novelist. The interest and curiosity felt about even 
such lives are much magnified by their writers, and, at their keenest, 
are of brief duration, the books passing rapidly into the category of 
mémoires pour servir. But the story of the life of the humourist who 
had afforded them so much pleasure by the fanciful creations of his 
brain, was eagerly welcomed by the public, coming from the pen of the 
friend to whom Mr. Dickens had entrusted the task; for he had, at a 
very early stage of his career, foreseen that he should need a bio- 
grapher, and had no shrinking from what Mr. Palgrave, pleading the 
poet’s right to immunity from it, calls the intrusion of “ biography.” 
Regarded from the point of view of that disinterested and impartial 
public whose eyes are not shut by the promptings of cliqueism nor 
their ears beguiled by its jargon—who know nothing of the fatuous 
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flattery of “sets,” but who hold literary men amenable to the same moral 
and social laws as any other class of men who do their work in the 
world and are paid for it—the book could hardly be more damaging 
to the memory of its subject if it had been written by an enemy 
instead of a friend. Without impeaching Mr. Forster’s sincerity in 
any respect or degree—without imputing to him a particle of the 
treacherous ingratitude and deadly damaging cunning which made 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Life of Byron’ notorious—it may be gravely doubted 
whether the little poet dealt the great one’s memory a more cruel 
blow than Mr. Forster, in the character of a mourning Mentor out of 
work, has dealt the memory of Telemachus Dickens. To all un- 
prejudiced persons, with just notions of the relations of men with 
their fellows, he presents the object of his preposterously inflated 
praise in an aspect both painful and surprising. Who is to correct 
this impression? We are forced to believe that Mr. Forster, from his 
long and close association with him, is the person who can best paint 
Mr. Dickens as he was in reality; we are forced to accept the man 
whose writings so charmed and delighted us on the evidence of a close 
and long-sustained correspondence with Mr. Forster, to whom he 
apparently assigned the foremost place in his literary and private life 
as guide, friend, companion, and critic. Mr. Dickens might have had 
no other intimate associate than his future biographer throughout the 
long term of years during which he was constantly appealing to his 
judgment, adopting his corrections, yielding to his advice, and gushing 
about walks, rides, dinners, and drinks in his company. ‘There are 
no people in the book but these two; the rest are merely names, to 
which casual reference is made in records of jovial dinners and meet- 
ings for purposes of unlimited flattery. Even Jeffrey is only occa- 
sionally permitted to offer a modest criticism in a foot-note. In one 
instance Mr. Forster relates how Mr. Dickens pooh-pooh’d the criti- 
cism, and referred it to him, that he too might pooh-pooh as heartily 
the idea of Jeffrey’s having presumed to pronounce an opinion on 
Miss Fox and Major Bagstock while only three numbers of ‘ Dombey 
and Son’ had yet been issued to the world. By every device of 
omission, as well as by open assertion, Mr. Forster claims to represent 
Mr. Dickens as he was—to be the only licensed interpreter of the 
great novelist to the world. The world grants his claim, and, judging 
his book by it, is surprised by the nature of the information which is 
the outcome of so many years of close and unreserved intercourse. 
Not only is the one-sidedness common to biographies conspicuous in this 
one, but the two large volumes published up to the present time are as 
scanty in one sense as they are diffuse in another. Did Mr. Dickens 
correspond with no one but Mr. Forster? Has no one preserved 
letters from him to which his biographer might have procured access ? 
Were there no side-lights to be had? The most fantastic of his own 
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creations is hardly less like a living responsible man than the excited, 
restless, hysterical, self-engrossed, quarrelsome, unreasonable egotist 
shown to the world as the real Charles Dickens throughout at least 
three-fourths of these two volumes ; shown, it is true, upon the evi- 
dence of his own letters— perhaps the most wonderful records of 
human vanity which have ever seen the light of print—but shown 
also, through the fault of his biographer, in appalling nakedness, by 
his strict limitation of Mr. Dickens's “life” to the chronicle of his 
relations with Mr. Forster. 

It is a property of genius to raise up a high ideal of its possessors 
in the minds of men who derive pleasure from its productions: it 
seems to be too frequently the main business of its biographers to 
pull this ideal down. That Mr. Forster has done so in the case of 
Mr. Dickens every reader will admit who is not infected with the 
arrogant ideas or carried away by the inflated jargon of the cliqueism 
of light literature—an essentially insolent and narrow cliqueism— 
which, when contemplated from a philosophical or praciical stand- 
point, seems to be the modern rendering of the satirical fable of the 
fly upon the wheel. The members of this clique live in an atmosphere 
of delusion, in which no sense is preserved of the true proportions 
in which various employments of human intellect respectively aid 
the development of human progress and social greatness. The people 
who form the clique have no notion of the absurd effect they produce 
on the big world outside it, which takes account of and puts its trust 
in talent and energy of many kinds other than the literary ; hence 
it is generally a mistake that the life of a man of this kind of letters 
should be written at all, and doubly so that it should be written by 
one who has done it in the spirit of a clique inside a clique. The 
reader's notions of the life and character of a great humourist, who 
was flattered, and who flattered himself, into the belief that he was 
also a great moralist, are painfully disconcerted by Mr. Forster, who 
leaves the most diverting of jesters, the most strained of sentimentalists, 
no loophole of escape, by strongly insisting, in the before-mentioned 
jargon, that he lived “in” his books and “with” his characters, 
Thus the reader finds himself obliged to conclude that, if that state- 
ment be correct, Mr. Dickens was a foolish, and if it be not correct, he 
was an affected person. His own letters confirm it; but then all the 
letters he ever wrote to everybody were by no means so exclusively 
occupied with himself and his sensations as those by which only he 
is interpreted to the public, and which, instead of being quite repul- 
sive, would have been pardonable, and sometimes pleasing, if they had 
been episodical—if the reader could believe that their writer had not 
unconsciously sat for the portrait, drawn by his own pen, of the 
individual who was “so far down in the school of life, that he was 
perpetually making figures of 1 in his copybook, and could not get 
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any further. A fair test of the effect of such a posthumous picture 
of a man who deservedly gained a vast popularity is to imagine its 
being drawn and exhibited in the case of any other man who had 
achieved a similar reputation by similar means. Let us take, for 
instance, the death of Colonel Newcome, the finest piece of pathos in 
all Mr. Thackeray’s writings, and try to imagine the author writing 
to the closest of his friends, while the end was coming in the strain 
of Mr. Dickens's letters about the death of Nelly Trent: “I went to 
bed last night utterly dispirited and done up. All night I have been 
pursued by the old man, and this morning I am unrefreshed and 
miserable. I don’t know what to do with myself. I think the close 
of the story will be great. . . . The difficulty has been tremendous, 
the anguish unspeakable. I think it will come favourably ; but I am 
the wretchedest of the wretched. It casts the most horrible shadow 
upon me, and it is as much as I can do to keep moving at all.” In 
the impossible case of Mr. Thackeray's having written such effusive 
rant, he would surely have cautioned his pre-ordained biographer 
that it was not intended for publication. It is equally difficult to 
imagine Mr. Trollope signing his letters, “ Yours truly, John Eames,” 
or “ Ever yours, Phineas Finn.” But Mr. Forster prints letter after 
letter in which Mr. Dickens calls himself “the inimitable” (a joke 
which really does not bear so much repetition), quotes his own books 
in illustration of all such incidents as, seeing that they concern him- 
self, he thinks worth mentioning, and signs himself “ Pickwick ” and 
“Wilkins Micawber.’’ He is in “ Dombeian spirits” or “ Chuzzlewit 
agonies,” or he is ‘ devilish sly,” or his wife is thrown from a carriage, 
and laid on a sofa, ‘‘chock full of groans, like Squeers.” In short, he 
is always quoting or suggesting quotations from himself, while his 
voluminous letters are remarkable for their silence concerning any 
other writer of the day. Then we have an overdone dedication of a 
book to Mr. lorster, and a letter, accompanying a present of a claret 
jug, which for pompousness might have been written in the Augustan 
age. It is not wholly inconceivable that humour of this kind may 
have had its charm for friends who conducted their relations on the 
mutual admiration principle, but it is wholly inconceivable that Mr. 
Forster should believe its details to be interesting to the public, and 
surprising that he should fail to see that just in proportion as it is 
“characteristic ’’ it is injurious to their ideal of Mr. Dickens. 

Was it also characteristic of Mr. Dickens to act, in all the grave 
circumstances of life, with a hard self-assertion, an utter ignoring of 
everybody’s rights, feelings, and interests except his own—an assump- 
tion of the holy and infallible supremacy of his own views and his 
own claims which are direct contradictions of all his finest and most 
effusive sentimonts? If not, then his biographer has to answer for 
producing the impression upon the mind of the reader, who looks in 
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vain throughout these volumes for any indication that Mr. Dickens’s 
fine writing about human relations has any but a Pecksniffian sense. 
In every reference to Mr. Dickens in his filial capacity there is 
evident a repulsive hardness, a contemptuous want of feeling. His 
parents were poor, in constant difficulties, and their son made capital 
of the fact for some of his cleverest and some of his least pleasing 
fictions; the Micawbers among the former, the Dorrits among the 
latter. very allusion to his father grates upon the reader's feel- 
ings. A very amusing but exaggerated description of the difficulties of 
stenography, and of the steam-engine-like strength and perseverance 
with which Mr. Dickens worked at the art, is transferred from ‘ David 
Copperfield’ to the biography, with such a flourish of trumpets 
that readers unversed in the jargon of mutual admiration, might 
suppose no man but Mr. Dickens had ever thoroughly mastered such 
difficulties, and that he alone had invented and patented the “golden 
rules,” which he promulgates apropos of his becoming a shorthand 
writer: ‘‘ Whatever I have tried to do in life, I have tried with all 
my heart to do well. What I have devoted myself to, I have devoted 
myself to completely. Never to put one hand to anything on which 
I could not throw my whole self, and never to affect depreciation of my 
work, whatever it was.” Of any inclination to depart from the second 
of these “golden rules,” no reader of Mr. Forster will suspect Mr. 
Dickens; but of falling on the other side into an outrageous glorifi- 
cation of his work, whatever it was, he is convicted in countless 
instances by his cruel biographer. 

Voltaire’s cynical conceit of the chorus who sang incessant praises 
of the poor prince until they made him laughable to all mankind 
and loathsome to himself, is reflected in Mr. Forster. Pages are 
devoted to the energy with which a young man of nineteen, with 
a “Dora” in view to stimulate him, engaged in the acquisition of 
an art which hundreds of quiet, industrious, well-educated gentle- 
men practised; but the fact that his father, who was not young, 
and who had gone through much toil and care, had conquered 
the same stubborn art, and was working hard at it, is mentioned 
as “his father having already taken to it, in those later years, in 
aid of the family resources ;’ and again, as “the elder Dickens having 
gone into the gallery.” When Mr. Dickens writes to his friend that 
he has been securing a house for his parents, the tone of the letter is 
singularly unpleasant ; and people who are not literary or gifted, but 
merely simple folks, who hold that the God-formed ties of actual life 
should rank above the creations of even the brightest fancy, must 
condemn the publication of the letter which Mr. Dickens wrote on the 
31st of March, 1851, the very day of his father’s death, in which he 
points out that he must not let himself be “distracted by anything,” 
though he has “ left a sad sight !"—(he was present when his father 
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expired)—from ‘‘ the scheme on which so much depends,” and “ most 
part of the proposed alterations,” which he thinks “good.” He is 
going up to Highgate at two, and hopes Mr. Forster will go with him. 
The scheme was the Guild of Literature and Art, and the chief matter 
under discussion was Bulwer’s comedy, written in aid of it. Mr. 
Forster was going to Knebworth, and the son, just come from the 
father’s deathbed, and going to buy his father’s grave, would “ like to 
have gone that way, if ‘ Bradshaw’ gave him any hope of doing it.” 
There are men of whom this might be published without conveying 
the disappointing, disenchanting effect which it conveys in this instance, 
though in itself it is hard and shocking ; -but in the case of Mr. Dickens 
the terrible frankness of it is much to be regretted. Such testimony 
as this to the practical want of feeling of the man who described him- 
self as utterly good for nothing, prostrated with anguish, pursued by 
phantasmal misery when Little Nell and Paul Dombey were dying, 
whose hysterical sensibility about every fancy of his imagination was 
so keen, is overwhelming. Mr. Forster ought to have shown us 
one side of the medal only—his friend in fantastic agonies over a 
fiction—* knocked over, utterly dejected,” for instance, by “the Ham 
and Steerforth chapter,” or his friend eminently business-like over one 
of the most solemn events possible in a human life. When he exhibits 
him in both characters to plain people, he, no doubt unintentionally, 
paints the portrait of a charlatan. 

In another instance the biographer shocks yet more profoundly the 
moral sense of persons who believe that genius is not less, but more, 
bound by the common law of duty in feeling and in action. There 
is a vast amount of sentiment, there are numerous prettinesses about 
mothers and babies, and about motherhood and sonhood in the abstract, 
in Mr. Dickens’s works; and in this case also, he, for whom it is so 
persistently claimed that he lived in and with his books that he must 
needs incur the penalty of this praise, is made by Mr. Foster to 
produce the effect of falseness and inconsistency. The slight mention 
made of Mr. Dickens’s mother by the biographer is contemptuous, 
and his own solitary direct allusion to her is unjust and unfilial. 
Could not Mr. Forster recall anything, ever so slight, in all that long 
intimacy, so close and constant that it seems to have left no room and 
no time in the novelist’s life for any other, to counterbalance that 
impression ? The temptation, which no doubt strongly beset the 
littérateur, to colour as highly as possible the picture of the “ blacking- 
bottle period,” has been too strong for the biographer, who has failed 
to perceive that in making the episode exceedingly interesting, very 
alluring to public curiosity, he has made the subject of it con- 
temptible. The picture is a paintul one, not altogether and only 
from the side on which alone it is contemplated by Mr. Dickens and 
Mr. Forster ; it is pervaded by the characteristics of all the pictures 
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of Mr. Dickens’s earlier years, and of all dealings with everybody on 
occasions when they did not turn out to his entire satisfaction. 
Neither Mr. Dickens nor his biographer regard this period of the 
celebrated novelist’s life justly ; they both look at it from the stand- 
point of accomplished facts, of mature life, developed genius, and 
achieved fame. The truth is, that the poor parents of a large and 
helpless family were naturally glad to accept the proposal of a rela- 
tive who offered to give the means of existence to one of their 
children, a boy of weak frame, indifferent health, and odd “ ways,” in 
which they were too duil, too troubled, and too busy to suspect and 
look for genius. ‘They were not clever, literary, or fanciful; they 
were struggling and common-place. Mrs. Dickens was promised 
that the child should be taught something, and given the precedence 
of a relative of the master among the boys in the blacking ware- 
house. Both promises were kept for a time ; when they came to be 
disregarded the family turmoil had subsided into the temporary 
repose of imprisonment for debt. It is very sad that respectable 
decent people should be reduced to being glad to have one child lodged 
and fed, ever so meagrely, away from them ; but the man who was that 
child, who laid claim afterwards to an exceptional and emotional sym- 
pathy with poverty, and comprehension of all its straits, could not 
sympathise with his parents’ poverty. He could not comprehend that 
to them to be spared the lodging and the feeding of one child was an 
important boon, and he has been so unfortunate as to find a biographer 
who records, as the only utterance of Mr. Dickens concerning his 
mother, this, deliberately spoken in his full manhood, when he was 
relating how his father and the relative who had given him his 
wretched occupation had quarrelled about him: “ My mother set her- 
self to accommodate the quarrel, and did so next day. She brought 
home a request for me to return next morning, and a high character 
of me, which I am very sure I deserved. My father said I should go 
to school, and should go back no more. I do not write resentfully 
or angrily, for I know how all these things have worked together to 
make me what I am; but I never afterwards forgot, 1 never shall 
forget, I never can forget, that my mother was warm for my being 
sent back. . . . From that hour until this my father and my mother 
have been stricken dumb upon it.” 

A great deal of public feeling upon this point has been taken for 
granted in perfect good faith by a great many people, for want of plain 
matter-of-fact comprehension of the case on its real merits. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickens were in deep poverty. “All our friends were tired 
out”—these are their son’s own words. His sister Fanny, who was 
gifted with musical talent, was a pupil in an academy of music, 
as a preparation for earning her own livelihood; and when he was 

sent to the employment which he so bitterly resented afterwards he 
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describes the family home thus: “ My mother and my brothers and 
sisters (excepting Fanny) were still encamped with a young servant 
girl from Chatham workhouse in two parlours of the house in Gower 
Street. Everything had gone gradually; until at last there was 
nothing left but a few chairs, a broken table, and some beds.” The 
mother who sent her child to earn seven shillings a week in a 
blacking warehouse from such a home—to be exchanged only for 
her husband’s prison—was not, we think, quite a monster. What 
became of the “brothers and sisters”? Did any one outrage the 
family by offering help equally ignoble to another individual in whom 
Sam Weller’s “double million gas-magnifying glasses ” themselves 
could hardly then have detected an embryo genius? When Mr. 
Dickens left the prison it was as a bankrupt, and though he imme- 
diately began the toil which was merely “ praiseworthy industry ” in 
him, while it was magnified to heroism in his son, there is nothing 
heinous, to our thinking, in the mother’s endeavour to keep those 
seven weekly shillings wherewith one child might be fed, and in her 
demur to a “cheap school,” which, however cheap, must be paid for 
out of nothing. Stripped of verbiage, this is the literal truth, and 
Mr. Forster makes one of his gravest mistakes when he dwells with 
would-be pathos upon the effect of this childish expression upon Mr. 
Dickens's mind and manners in after life. The picture, if true, is a 
sorry one, for it is full of vanity, self-engrossment, and morbid feeling. 
That a man who had achieved such renown, had done such work, 
had so employed his God-given genius, should be awkward and ill at 
ease in the society of well-bred unpretending people, should go about 
under a kind of self-compelled cloud, because, being the child of poor 
parents, he had, in his childhood, pursued, for a short time, a lowly 
but honest occupation, is, to simple minds, an incomprehensibly foolish 
and mean weakness. 

If Mr. Dickens were represented as having been proud of the fact 
that as a small and feeble child he had worked for his own living 
with the approbation of his employers, and thus eased off her shoulders 
some of the burthen his mother had to carry, it would be con- 
sistent with the self-reliance of David Copperfield, the devotion of 
Little Nell, the helpfulness of Jenny Wren, in short, with a number 
of the virtues of the personages “ with ” and “in” whom we are told 
his real life was to be found. Mr. Forster looks upon the childhood 
and youth of Mr. Dickens with the eyes of his fame and maturity, 
and cries out against the ignoring of a prodigy before there had been 
anything prodigious about him, just as Mr. Dickens himself complains 
of the publishers, to whom he owed the opportunity of making a 
reputation, for ill-treating a famous author, and fattening on his 
brains. Mr, Foster is emphatic in his blame of every one who was 
concerned in the matter—or indeed who was not, for “friends” are 
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taken to task—that Charles Dickens was not given a good education, 
and eloquent about the education which he afterwards gave himself. 
Here, again, the besetting temptation of the biographer to invest his 
subject with attributes which do not belong to him, as well as to 
exaggerate those which do, assails Mr. Forster. There are no facts 
in his narrative to prove that Mr. Dickens ever was an educated man, 
and all the testimony of his works is against the supposition. No 
trait of his genius is more salient than its entire self-dependence; no 
defects of it are more marked than his intolerance of subjects which 
he did not understand, and his high-handed dogmatic treatment of 
matters which he regarded with the facile contempt of ignorance. 
. This unfortunate tendency was fostered by the atmosphere of flattery 
in which he lived; a life which, in the truly educational sense, was 
singularly narrow ; and though he was not entirely to blame for the 
extent, it affected his later works very much to their disadvantage. 
As a novelist he is distinguished, as a humourist he is unrivalled in 
this age; but when he deals with the larger spheres of morals, with 
politics, and with the mechanism of state and official life, he is absurd. 
He announces truisms and tritenesses with an air of discovery im- 
possible to a well-read man, and he propounds with an air of convic- 
tion, hardly provoking, it is so simply foolish, flourishing solutions of 
problems, which have long perplexed the gravest and ablest minds in 
the higher ranges of thought. 

We hear of his extensive and varied reading. Where is the evidence 
that he ever read anything beyond fiction, and some of the essayists ? 
Certainly not in his books, which might be the only books in the 
world, for any indication of study or book-knowledge in them. Nota 
little of their charm, not a little of their wide-spread miscellaneous 
popularity, is referable to that very thing. Every one can understand 
them ; they are not for educated people only ; they do not suggest com- 
parisons, or require explanations, or imply associations; they stand 
alone, self-existent, delightful facts. A slight reference to Fielding 
and Smollett, a fine rendering of one chapter in English history— 
the Gordon riots—very finely done, and a clever adaptation of 
Mr. Carlyle’s ‘Scarecrows’ to his own stage, in ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities, are positively the only traces of books to be found in the long 
series of his works. His ‘ Pictures from Italy’ is specially curious as 
an illustration of the possibility of a man’s living so long in a country 
with an old and famous history, without discovering that he might 
possibly understand the country better if he knew something about 
the history. He always caught the sentimental and humourous 
elements in everything; the traditional, spiritual, philosophic, or 
esthetic not at all. His prejudices were the prejudices, not of one- 
sided opinion and conviction, but of ignorance “all round.” His mind 
held no clue to the character of the peoples of foreign countries, and 
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their tastes, arts, and creed were ludicrous mysteries to him. His 
vividness of mind, freshness and fun, constitute the chief charm of his 
stories, and their entire originality is the ‘note’ which pleases most ; 
but when he writes “pictures” of a land of the great past of poetry, 
art, and politics, with as much satisfied flippancy as when he describes 
the common objects of the London streets (for which he yearned in 
the midst of all the medieval glories of Italy), he makes it evident 
that he had never been educated, and had not educated himself. If 
we are to accept Mr. Forster’s version of his friend’s judgment and 
intellectual culture, apart from his own art as a novelist, we get a sorry 
notion of them from the following sentence, which has many fellows. 
At page 82 of the first volume, Mr. Forster writes : “ His (Mr. Dickens’) 
observations, during his career in the gallery, had not led him to form 
any high opinion of the House of Commons or its heroes; and of the 
Pickwickian sense, which so often takes the place of common sense, 
in our legislature, he omitted no opportunity of declaring his contempt 
at every part of his life.” This is unkind. We do not like to believe 
that the famous novelist was so insolent and so arrogant as his 
biographer makes him out to have been, and it is only fair to remark 
that it is Mr. Forster who represents his ‘subject’s’ contempt for 
men and matters entirely out of his social and intellectual sphere as 
something serious for those men and those matters. That Mr. Dickens 
was rather more than less unfortunate than other people when, like 
them, he talked of things he did not understand, is abundantly 
proved by his ‘Hard Times,’ the silly Doodle business in ‘ Bleak 
House,’ the ridiculous picture of an M.P. in ‘ Nickleby,’ and the in- 
variable association of rank with folly and power with incompetence 
in all his works. He knew nothing of official life; he had no com- 
prehension of authority, of discipline, of any kind of hierarchical 
system, and his very humour itself is dull, pointless, laboured, and 
essentially vulgar, when directed against the larger order of politics; 
it becomes mere flippant buzzing, hardly worth notice or rebuke. 

It is not only in the education of books that we perceive Mr. 
Dickens to have been defective. Mr. Forster’s account of him makes 
it evident that he was deficient in that higher education of the mind, by 
which men attain to an habitually nice adjustment of the rights of 
others in all mutual dealings, and to that strictly-regulated considera- 
tion which is a large component of self-respect. If this biography is 
true and trustworthy ; if the public, to whom the author of books 
which supplied them with a whole circle of personal friends was an 
abstraction, are to accept this portrait of Mr. Dickens as a living 
verity, then they are forced to believe that, though a spasmodically 
generous, he was not a just man. According to the narrative before 
the world, he had a most exacting, even a grinding estimate, of the 
sacredness and inviolability of his own rights. To under-estimate /is 
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claims was the unpardonable stupidity ; to stand against his interests 
was the inexpiable sin. This deplorable tendency was lamentably 
encouraged by Mr. Forster—who in 1837 made his appearance on the 
scene which thenceforward he occupied so very conspicuously as a party 
to Mr. Dickens’s second quarrel in the course of a literary career then 
recently commenced. He had already quarrelled with Mr. Macrone, 
the publisher of ‘Sketches by Boz,’ and his subsequent kindness to 
that gentleman’s widow by no means blinds a dispassionate observer 
to the fact that the strict right—not the fine feeling, not the genius- 
recognising disinterestedness, but the mere honest right—was, not 
with the author, but with the publisher. His second quarrel was 
with Mr. Bentley, his second publisher ; his third quarrel was with 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, his third publishers. His fourth quarrel 
is recorded in the second volume; with the proprietors of the Daily 
News, after a very brief endurance of the ineffable stupidity, the 
intolerable exaction, and the general unbearableness of everybody con- 
cerned in the management of that journal—qualities which, by an 
extraordinary harmony of accident, invariably distinguished all per- 
sons who came into collision with Mr. Dickens in any situation of 
which he was not absolutely the master. We know that there is a 
fifth quarrel—that with Messrs. Bradbury and Evans—yet to be re- 
corded; and we submit, that to plain people, who do not accord ex- 
ceptional privileges to men of genius with regard to their dealings 
with their fellows, those facts indicate radical injustice and bad temper. 
The pages of Trmprtz Bar are not the place in which the merits of 
the indictment of Mr. Bentley at the bar of public opinion by Mr. 
Forster ought to be discussed. They form matter for fuller dis- 
closure and more abundant proof; but the editor must permit us an 
allusion to this case so pompously stated by Mr. Forster, because it 
differs in kind from the subsequent instances. In 1836 Mr. Dickens 
was what his biographer calls “self-sold into bondage,” i.e. he was 
employed by Mr. Bentley to edit the ‘Miscellany,’ to supply a serial 
story, and to write two others, the first at a specified early date, “the 
expressed remuneration in each case being certainly quite inadequate 
to the claims of a writer of any marked popularity.” We have only 
to refer to the letter written by Mr. George Bentley, and published 
in the Times on the 7th of December, 1871, to perceive the absurdity 
of this statement, unless Mr. Forster’s estimate of the claims of rising 
young littérateurs be of quite unprecedented liberality, in which case 
it is to be hoped he may make numerous converts among the pub- 
lishers ; while the notion that a man so keenly alive to his own value 
would have made a bad bargain, is a priori totally inconsistent with 
his whole portrait of Mr. Dickens. But Mr. Dickens never seems to 
have understood practically at any time of his life that there were two 
sides to any contract to which he was a party. The terms of the first 
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agreement which he made, and did not carry out, were as follows - 
Mr. Dickens was to write two works of fiction, ‘Oliver Twist,’ and 
another, subsequently entitled ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ for £1000, and to 
edit the ‘ Miscellany’ for £20 a month; this sum of course not to 
include payment for any of his own contributions. No rational person 
can entertain a doubt that these conditions were exceedingly advan- 
tageous to Mr. Dickens at the then stage of his career. The terms. 
of the second agreement which he made, and did not carry out, were, 
that he should receive £30 a month as editor of the ‘ Miscellany.’ 
Tue terms of the third agreement which he made, and did not carry 
out, were, that he should receive £750 for each of the two novels and 
£360 per annum as editor of the ‘ Miscellany.’ The story of the fourth 
agreement which he made, and did not carry out, will be told elsewhere. 
It suffices here to say that he had his own way in all. Throughout: 
the whole of this affair, as Mr. Forster relates it, Mr. Dickens was 
childishly irritable and ridiculously self-laudatory ; and it never seems 
to have occurred to either of them that a writer of books, employed 
by a publisher, is a man of business executing a commission, by 
business rules and under business laws. If Mr. Dickens, writing 
‘Pickwick’ for Messrs. Chapman and Hall and ‘Oliver Twist’ for 
Mr. Bentley at the same time, “ was never even a week in advance 
with the printer in either,” outsiders will think that neither Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall nor Mr. Bentley were to blame for the circum- 
stance, that it was no business whatever of theirs, and that it had 
nothing to do with Mr. Dickens’s objection to furnish the works he 
had contracted to write, at the price for which he had contracted to 
write them. ‘The truth is, that Mr. Dickens was not a famous author, 
on whose brains Mr. Bentley designed to fatten, when he made the 
first agreement of that “network in which he was entangled” (Mr. 
Forster’s astounding description of a series of contracts, each made on 
Mr. Dickens’s own terms, and each altered at his own request,) for 
he had written nothing but the ‘Sketches by Boz’ (‘ Pickwick,’ had 
not even been commenced) and he had never edited anything, or 
given any indication of the kind of ability requisite in an editor, 
while he was evidently not an educated man. In fact, the first bar- 
gain strikes impartial minds as a rather daring speculation on Mr. 
Beutley’s part; and there can be only one opinion that, when the 
whole matter was concluded, it was on extraordinarily advantageous 
terms to Mr. Dickens. For £2250 Mr. Bentley ceded to him the 
copyright of ‘Oliver Twist’ (with the Cruikshank dllustrations, 
whose value and importance Mr. Forster vainly endeavours to decry, 
but on which public opinion cannot be put down), the stock of an 
addition of 1002 copies, and the cancelled agreement for ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge.” We have the progressive figures which tell us what Mr. 
Dickens’ salary as editor of ‘Bentley’s Miscellany’ had been. We 
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have the records of his early experience, and of his exact position when 
Mr. Bentley employed him in that capacity. Taking all these things 
into account, the discretion of his biographer in recording his poor 
joke when he relinquished the editorship, saying, “it has always 
been literally Bentley’s miscellany, and never mine,” may be denied 
without impertinence. 

From a more general point of view than merely that of this bio- 
graphy and its subject, the story of Mr. Dickens’s frequent quarrels 
with everybody with whom he made contracts is lamentable. Mr. 
Forster seems seriously and genuinely to regard the persons who 
expected Mr. Dickens to keep his engagements, merely because he 
had made them, as heinous offenders. In vol. ii. page 42, we find 
a story about Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s having ventured to hint 
their expectation of his fulfilment of a contract by which, in the event 
of a certain falling off in a certain sale, which falling off actually did 
take place, he was to refund a certain sum, and this conduct is de- 
scribed with a sort of “bated breath” condemnation, as though it were 
a dreadful departure from honour and decency, which, having been 
atoned for, is merely referred to, pityingly, under extreme pressure of 
biographical obligation. And all this because one of the contracting 
parties is a novelist, whose fame is built upon the very articles which 
he has supplied by the contract! Why do publishers employ authors ? 
Is it that they may write successful or unsuccessful books? Fancy a 
man undertaking to write a serial novel—which must be a venture for 
his publisher, who purchases it unread, unwritten—for a certain sum of 
money, writing it well, so that it succeeds, and that his publisher is a 
gainer by it—the writer's gain being of course, in the nature of things, 
a foregone conclusion, and the transaction being described as “ an obli- 
gation incurred in ignorance of the sacrifices implied by it.” What an 
absence of commercial morality and of a sense of fair dealing is implied 
‘by the notion! If we could suppose this line of argument to be 
transferred to the productions of other orders of genius than the 
literary, its uncandidness would come out with startling distinctness. 
Supposing an artist were to contract with a picture dealer to paint a 
picture for him within a given time and for a stated sum, and that 
during the painting of that picture the artist’s reputation were to rise 
considerably, in consequence of his excellent execution of another task, 
so that not only would the picture be of greater value to the purchaser 
than he had had reason to believe it would be at the date of the com- 
mission, but the artist would be entitled to ask a larger sum for his 
next work. What would be thought of the artist, if he denounced 
the dealer as everything that was mean and dastardly, because he 
proposed to pay him the price agreed upon, and not a larger price ? 
What would be thought of the same artist if, an agreement to paint 
a second picture on the same terms as the first having Leen changed 
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at his request and to his advantage, he deliberately instructed a friend 
to cancel that agreement also, and bemoaned himself in terms so un- 
manly and so unbusinesslike as the following: “The consciousness 
that I have still the slavery and drudgery of another work on the 
same journeyman terms,” his own terms, “the consciousness that my 
work is enriching everybody connected with it but myself, and that I, 
with such a popularity as I have acquired, am struggling in old toils, 
and wasting my energies in the very height and freshness of my fame 
in the best part of my life, to fill the pockets of others, while for those 
who are nearest and dearest to me I can realise little more than a 
genteel subsistence ; all this puts me out of heart and spirits... .. 
I do most solemnly declare that morally, before God and man, I hold 
myself released from such hard bargains as these, after I have done 
so much for those who drove them.” It is impossible to conceive any 
great man in the world of art or any other world, which involves 
production and purchase, writing in such a style as this, and no 
blame can be too severe for the indiscretion which has given to the 
public such a picture of mingled vanity and lack of conscience. If 
this view of the business relations of author and publisher were to be 
accepted as the just view, the success of the author would be the 
misfortune of the publisher, and the grand object of the trade would 
be to supply Mr. Mudie with a placid flow of mediocrity, by which 
they could count on a certain moderate profit without risk; but they 
would shun rising geniuses like the plague. We protest against all 
the unworthy, unbusinesslike, and untrue jargon in which this story, 
and the others like it are set forth, not only because it gives an 
impression of the character of Mr. Dickens extremely disappointing 
to the admirers of his genius—of whom the present writer is one of the 
most fervent—but also for a much more serious and far-reaching reason. 
Everything of the kind which is believed and adopted by the public 
as true of literary men, is degrading to their status and demoralising 
to their class. Why should a business transaction to which a man of 
letters is a party, be in any moral or actual sense different from any 
other business transaction whatsoever? The right divine of genius 
is to be better, honester, higher minded, than mediocrity, because it 
has truer insight, a nobler, loftier outlook and ideal, and greater aims. 
At least this is the common notion of the great privileges of genius, 
and to controvert or degrade it is to inflict on the public a misfortune 
entailing aloss. No man can claim of himself or be held by his friends 
to be outside, above, or released from any common moral law, without 
a failure of true dignity, a violation of common sense, and an offence 
to the great majority of respectable and reasoning people who make 
up that public whose word is reputation. Seldom has a more un- 
fortunate phrase than “the eccentricities of genius” been invented. 
It has to answer for many a moral declension, which, if the phrase 
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had not existed, would have been avoided, because toleration would not 
have been expected—for many a social impertinence, which would have 
been too promptly punished for repetition. The “eccentricities of 
genius” are always its blemishes, frequently its vices, and the suffer- 
ance of them by society is a mistake, the condonation of them is a. 
fault, the laudation of them is a treacherous sin. 

Next to Mr. Dickens's indignation that his publishers should 
presume to make money by his work, Mr. Forster exposes most 
mercilessly his disgust at the possibility of his illustrators getting any 
credit in connection with his books. It would be unprofitable to reca- 
pitulate the controversy between Mr. Cruikshank and Mr. Forster 
about the artist's share in the production of ‘ Oliver Twist,’ but in 
connection with the subject it may be observed, that if Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s Bill Sykes and Nance did not realise Mr. Dickens’ wish, every 
reader of ‘ Oliver Twist’ thinks of the housebreaker and his victim as 
Mr. Cruikshank drew them, and knows that, in the case of Nance, the 
author's was an impossible picture (a fact which no one, as Mr. 
Thackeray ably pointed out, knew better than Mr. Dickens), while the. 
artist's was the coarse, terrible truth. On which side the balance of 
suggestion was most heavily weighted it is not easy or necessary to 
determine, but nothing can be clearer than that Mr. Cruikshank 
followed no lead of Mr. Dickens, in his wonderful pictures, but 
saw the villainous components of that partly powerful yet partly 
feeble romance of crime with a vision entirely his own. Mr. Halbot 
Browne is allowed a little credit; but, though Mr. Forster presides 
over the production of each book in succession, and all he suggests 
and says is- received with effusive respect and gushing gratitude, 
though he reads and amends sheets hardly dry, and makes alterations 
which require separate foot notes to display their importance, and 
italics to describe their acceptation, every hint of counsel from any one 
else is treated with offensive disdain. To Mr. Forster the world is 
indebted for the Marchioness’s saying about the orange-peel and water, 
that it would “bear more seasoning.” Mr. Dickens had made it 
“flavour,” but the censor considered that word out of place in the 
“little creature’s mouth,” though the little creature was a cook, and 
so it was changed. What a pity he did not suggest that Dick 
Swiveller might have been quite as delightful, and yet considerably 
less drunken! To him the world owes Little Nell’s death, but Mr. 
Dickens would probably have acknowledged the obligation on his own 
part less warmly if he had foreseen the publication of the absurd 
rhapsody in which he announced the event as imminent; declaring 
that he trembles “to approach the place more than Kit ; a great deal 
more than Mr. Garland; a great deal more than the Single Gentle- 
man.” Then with ingenuous vanity, and forgetting grammar in 
gush, he protests: “ Nobody will miss her like I shall. What the 
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actual doing it will be, God knows. I can’t preach to myself the 
schoolmaster’s consolation, though I try.” Only the pachydermaious 
insensibility which comes of mutual admiration could have prevented 
a biographer’s perception of the inappropriateness of such reve- 
lations, and of scores of similar ones; only such insensibility can 
account for his complacent sacrifice of every one else to the glorifica- 
tion of that leviathan in whose jaws he could always put a hook. 
That Mr. Dickens may be made to praise Mr. Mark Lemon patronis- 
ingly, Mr. Forster prints a statement concerning Mrs. Lemon, which 
that laly has contradicted in the press; and that Mr. Dickens's gene- 
rosity aud delicacy may be duly appreciated, Mr. Forster tells how he 
deputed Mr. Wills to make Mr. Sala a present of £20. It is neces- 
sary to keep constantly before one’s mind that it is Mr. Forster who 
is speaking for Mr. Dickens, if one would escape from an overwhelm- 
ing conviction that the great novelist was a very poor creature, and 
that it would have been far better for his fame had he been made 
known to the public only by his novels. It is especially necessary to 
remember this when we find a school of morals imputed to him, when 
he is represented as a great teacher who adopted the method of 
apologue, and we are gravely assured that “ many an over-suspicious 
person will find advantage in remembering what a too liberal applica- 
tion of Foxey’s principle of suspecting everybody brought Mr. Sampson 
Brass to; and many an over-hasty judgment of poor human nature 
will unconsciously be checked, when it is remembered that Mr. Chris- 
topher Nubbles did come back to work out that shilling.” 

When we read scores of similar passages, we ask ourselves, Can this 
be in earnest? Can it be possible that this is intended to be serious ? 
Or is Mr. Forster, getting occasionally tired of the perpetual swing of 
the censor of praise before the image of the friend who, in his lifetime, 
never wearied of sniffing the enervating perfume, and swung lustily 
for himself, poking ponderous fun at the public? Even the humour of 
the great humourist suffers by the handling of his ardent but undis- 
criminating worshipper. The rubbish by which the tradition of Mrs. 
Gamp is continued, the silly letters in dubious French, which exhibit 
Mr. Dickens's absolute incapacity to comprehend any foreign country, 
and the unpardonable nonsense, in which he was encouraged by wiser 
men, of his pretended admiration for the Queen, are flagrant examples 
of injudiciousness, which heavily punishes the folly it parades. Mr. 
Dickens’s letter about her Majesty, written thirty years’ ago, was a 
sorry jest. Mr. Forster's publication of it now is supreme bad taste. 

Mr. Dickens's sentimentalism, always exaggerated and frequently 
false, suffers at the hands of his biographer even more severely than 
his humour. Mr. Forster as confidant, and Mr. Dickens as Til- 
burina, in interecommunicated hysterics over the ‘Christmas Stories,’ 
*Dombey and Son,’ and ‘ David Copperfield,” become so very weari- 
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some, especially when Mr. Forster solemnly declares his belief that the 
‘Christmas Carol’ “for some may have realised the philosopher's 
famous experience, and by a single fortunate thought revised the whole 
manner of a life,” that it is a positive relief when they are parted. 
Mr. Dickens’s ‘ Letters from America’ form the least disappointing 
portion of this work ; in them his egotism is less persistently offensive 
and his humour is displayed to great advantage. The reverse of this 
is the case in his ‘ Letters from Italy.’ In them he is in a perpetual 
state of ebullition, fussiness, impatience, effervescent vanity, and self- 
engrossment. It is amusing to observe that the great humourist was 
go little accustomed to recognise humour in others, that it never oc- 
curred to him he could be quizzed. When a witty consul warned him 
not to let his children out of doors, because the Jesuits would be on 
the watch to lead their innocent feet into popish places, he swallowed 
the warning with the docile credulity of a Vansittart. 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Forster’s advice was very sound 
and valuable in many instances. Perhaps his consciousness of that 
fact has blinded him to the extent to which his exposure of his friend’s 
weaknesses has gone. Was it, for instance, worth while, in order to 
record that he rejected the proposition, to let the public know that 
Mr. Dickens ever proposed as a title for his projected weekly mis- 
cellany, “ Cuartes Dickens: A Weekly Journal, designed for the 
instruction and amusement of all classes of readers. Conducted by 
Himself” ? 

In one more volume this warmly-welcomed, eagerly-read biography 
is to be completed. That volume must necessarily be a more difficult 
and responsible task than its predecessors. It is to be hoped that it 
will fulfil the expectations of the public more satisfactorily, and that 
it will do more justice to Mr. Dickens by doing less injustice to all 
with whom he was concerned. It is to be hoped that it will put before 
the world a more substantial representation of the great novelist who 
was so variously gifted; that it will leave its readers able in some 
measure to respect and esteem its subject as a man, for real qualities, 
while ceasing to urge an imaginary claim to misplaced consideration, 
and especially that it will be free from the faint suggestion which 


pervades the present volumes, that, essentially, “ Cudlin was the friend, 
not Short.” 








A Voice from the Bush. 


O! mihi preteritos .... 


Hicu noon, and not a cloud in the sky to break this blinding sun! 

Well, I’ve half the day before me still, and most of my journey 
done. 

There’s little enough of shade to be got, but I'll take what I can get, 

For I’m not as hearty as once I was, although I’m a young man yet. 


Young? Well, yes, I suppose so, as far as the seasons go, 

Though there's many a man far older than I down there in the town 
below,— 

Older, but men to whom, in the pride of their manhood strong, 

The hardest work is never too hard, nor the longest day too long. 


But I’ve cut my cake, so I can’t complain; and I’ve only myself to 
blame. 

Ah! that was always their tale at home, and here it’s just the same. 

Of the seed I’ve sown in pleasure, the harvest I’m reaping in pain. 

Could I put my life a few years back would I live that life again ? 


Would I? Of course I would! What glorious days they were! 

It sometimes seems but the dream of a dream that life could have been 
so fair, 

So sweet, but a short time back, while now, if one can call 

This life, 1 almost doubt at times if it’s worth the living at all. 


One of these poets—which is it >—somewhere or ancther sings 

That the crown of a sorrows’ sorrow is the remembering happier 
things ; 

What the crown of a sorrows’ sorrow may be I know not, but this I 
know, 

It lightens the years that are now, sometimes to think of the years 
ago. 


Where are they now, I wonder, with whom those years were passed ? 

The pace was a little too good, I fear, for many of them to last ; 

And there’s always plenty to take their place when the leaders begin 
to decline. 

Still I wish them well, wherever they are, for the sake of ’auld lang 
syne ! 
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Jack Villiers—Galloping Jack—what a beggar he was to ride !— 

Was shot in a gambling row last year on the Californian side ; 

And Byng, the best of the lot, who was broke in the Derby of fifty- 
eight, 

Is keeping sheep with Harry Lepell, somewhere on the River Plate. 


Do they ever think of me at all, and the fun we used to share? 
It gives me a pleasant hour or so—and I’ve none too many to spare. 
This dull blood runs as it used to run, and the spent flame flickers up, 


As I think on the cheers that rung in my ears when I won the 
Garrison Cup! 


And how the regiment roared to a man, while the voice of the fielders 
shook, 


As I swung in my stride, six lengths to the good, hard held over 
Brixworth Brook ; 

Instead of the parrots’ screech, I seem to hear the twang of the horn, 

As once again from Barkby Holt I set the pick of the Quorn. 


Well, those were harmless pleasures enough ; for I hold him worse than 
an ass 


Who shakes his head at a ‘neck on the post, or a quick thing over 
the grass. 

Go for yourself, and go to win, and you can’t very well go wrong ;— 

Gad, if I’d only stuck to that I'd be singing a different song! 


As to the one I’m singing, it’s pretty well known to all ; 

We knew too much, but not quite enough, and so we went to the wall ; 

While those who cared not, if their work was done, how dirty their 
hands might be, 


Went up on our shoulders, and kicked us down, when they got to the 
top of the tree. 


But though it relieves one’s mind at times, there’s little good in a 
curse. 
One comfort is, though it’s not very well, it might be a great deal worse. 


A roof to my head, and a bite to my mouth, and no one likely 
to know 


In ‘ Bill the Bushman’ the dandy who went to the dogs long years 
ago. 


Out there on the station, among the lads, I get along pretty well; 
It’s only when I get down into town that I feel this life such a hell. 
Booted, and bearded, and burned to a brick, I loaf along the street ; 
I watch the ladies tripping by and I bless their dainty feet ; 
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I watch them here and there, with a bitter feeling of pain. 

Ah! what wouldn’t | give to feel a lady’s hand again! 

They used to be glad to see me once, they might have been so to-day ; 
But we never know the worth of a thing until we have thrown it away. 


I watch them, but from afar, and I pull my old cap over my eyes, 
Partly to hide the tears, that, rude and rough as I am, will rise, 
And partly because | cannot bear that such as they should see 


The man that I am, when I know, though they don’t, the man that I 
ought to be. 


Puff! With the last whiff of my pipe I blow these fancies away, 

For I must be jogging along if I want to get down into town to-day. 

As I know I shall reach my journey’s end though I travel not over 
fast, 


So the end to my longer journey will come in its own good time at 
last. 








Vorthumberland House and the Percys. 


Wuen Hotspur treads the stage with passionate grace, the spectator 
hardly dreams of the fact that the princely original lived, paid taxes, 
and was an active man of his parish, in Aldersgate Street. There, 
however, stood the first Northumberland House. By the ill-fortune 
of Percy it fell to the conquering side in the serious conflict in which 
Hotspur was engaged; and Henry the Fourth made a present of it 
to his queen, Jane. Thence it got the name of the Queen’s Wardrobe. 
Subsequently it was converted into a printing office; and, in the 
course of time, the first Northumberland House disappeared altogether. 

In Fenchurch Street, not now a place wherein to look for nobles, 
the great Earls of Northumberland were grandly housed in the 
time of Henry the Sixth; but vulgar citizenship elbowed the earls 
too closely, and they ultimately withdrew from the City. The deserted 
mansion and grounds were taken possession of by the roysterers. 
Dice were for ever rattling in the stately saloons. Winners shouted 
for joy, and blasphemy was considered a virtue by the losers. As 
for the once exquisite gardens, they were converted into bowling- 
greens, titanic billiards, at which sport the gayer City sparks breathed 
themselves for hours in the summer time. There was no place of 
entertainment so fashionably frequented as this second Northumber- 
land House; but dice and bowls were at length to be enjoyed in 
more vulgar places, and “the old seat of the Percys was deserted by 
fashion.” On the site of mansion and gardens, houses and cottages 
were erected, and the place knew its old glory no more. So ended 
the second Northumberland House. 

While the above mansions or palaces were the pride of all 
Londoners and the envy of many, there stood on the strand of the 
Thames, at the bend of the river, near Charing Cross, a hospital and 
chapel, whose founder, William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, had 
dedicated it to St. Mary, and made it an appanage to the Priory of 
Roncesvalle, in Navarre. Hence the hospital on our river strand 
was known by the name of “St. Mary Rouncivall.” The estate went 
the way of such property at the dissolution of the monasteries; and 
the first lay proprietor of the forfeited property was a Sir Thomas 
Cawarden. It was soon after acquired by Henry Howard, Earl of 
Northampton, son of the first Earl of Surrey. Howard, early in 
the reign of James the First, erected on the site of St. Mary’s 
Hospital a brick mansion which, under various names, has developed 
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into that third and present Northumberland House which is about to 
fall under pressure of circumstances, the great need of London, and 
the argument of half a million of money. 

Thus the last nobleman who has clung to the Strand, which, on 
its south side, was once a line of palaces, is about to leave it for ever. 
The bishops were the first to reside on that river-bank outside the 
City walls. Nine episcopal palaces were once mirrored in the then 
clear waters of the Thames. The lay nobles followed, when they 
felt themselves as safe in that fresh and healthy air as the prelates. 
The chapel of the Savoy is still a royal chapel, and the memories of 
time-honoured Lancaster and of John, the honest King of France, 
still dignify the place. But the last nobleman who resided so far 
from the now recognised quarters of fashion is about to leave what has 
been the seat of the Howards and Percys for nearly three centuries, 
and the Strand will be able no longer to boast of a duke. It will 
still, however, possess an English earl; but he is only a modest 
lodger in Norfolk Street. 

When the Duke of Northumberland goes from the Strand, there 
goes with him a shield with very nearly nine hundred quarterings ; 
and among them are the armsof Henry the Seventh, of the sovereign 
houses of France, Castile, Leon, and Scotland, and of the ducal 
houses of Normandy and Brittany! Nunquam minus solus quam 
cum solus, might be a fitting motto for a nobleman who, when he 
stands before a glass, may see therein, not only the Duke, but also the 
Earl of Northumberland, Earl Percy, Earl of Beverley, Baron Lovaine 
of Alnwick, Sir Algernon Percy, Bart., two doctors (LL.D. and D.C.L.) 
a colonel, several presidents, and the patron of two-and-twenty livings. 

As a man who deals with the merits of a book is little or nothing 
concerned with the binding thereof, with the water-marks, or with 
the printing, but is altogether concerned with the life that is within, 
that_is, with the author, his thoughts, and his expression of them, so, 
in treating of Northumberland House, we care much less for notices 
of the building than of its inhabitants—less for the outward aspect 
than for what has been said or done beneath its roof. If we look 
with interest at a mere wall which screens from sight the stage 
of some glorious or some terrible act, it is not for the sake of the 
wall or its builders: our interest is in the drama and its actors. 
Who cares, in speaking of Shakespeare and Hamlet, to know the 
name of the stage carpenter at the Globe or the Blackfriars? Suffice 
it to say, that Lord Howard, who was an amateur architect of some 
merit, is supposed to have had a hand in designing the old house in 
the Strand, and that Gerard Christmas and Bernard Jansen are 
said to have been his “‘ builders.” Between that brick house and the 
present there is as much sameness as in the legendary knife which, 
after having had a new handle, subsequently received in addition a 
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new blade. The old house occupied three sides of a square. The 
fourth side, towards the river, was completed in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. ‘ibe portal retains something of the old work, 
but so little as to be scarcely recognisable, except to professional eyes. 

From the date of its erection till 1614 it bore the name of 
Northampton House. In that year it passed by will from Henry 
Howard, Lord Northampton, to his nephew, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, from whom it was called Suffolk House. In 1642, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Theophilus, second Earl of Suffolk, married Algernon 
Percy, tenth Earl of Northumberland, and the new master gave his 
name to the old mansion. The above-named Lord Northampton was 
the man who has been described as foolish when young, infamous 
when old, an encourager, at threescore years and ten, of his niece, 
the infamous Countess of Essex; and who, had he lived a few months 
longer, would probably have been hanged for his share, with that niece 
and others, in the mysterious murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Thus, 
the founder of the house was noble only in name; his successor and 
nephew has not left a much more brilliant reputation. He was con- 
nected, with his wife, in frauds upon the King, and was fined heavily. 
The heiress of Northumberland, who married his son, came of a 
noble but ill-fated race, especially after the thirteenth Baron Percy 
was created Earl of Northumberland in 1377. Indeed, the latter title 
had been borne by eleven persons before it was given to a Percy, and 
by far the greater proportion of the whole of them came to grief. Of 
one of them it is stated that he (Alberic) was appointed Earl in 
1080, but that, proving unfit for the dignity, he was displaced, and a 
Norman bishop named in his stead! The idea of turning out from 
high estate those who were unworthy or incapable is one that might 
suggest many reflections, if it were not scandalum magnatum to 
make them. 

In the chapel at Alnwick Castle there is displayed a genealogical 
tree. At the root of the Percy branches is “Charlemagne”; and 
there is a sermon in the whole, much more likely to scourge pride 
than to stimulate it, if the thing be rightly considered. However this 
may be, the Percys find their root in Karloman, the Emperor, through 
Joscelin of Louvain, in this way: Agnes de Percy was, in the 
twelfth century, the sole heiress of her house. Immensely rich, she 
had many suitors. Among these was Joscelin, brother of Godfrey, 
sovereign. Duke of Brabant, and of Adelicia, Queen Consort of Henry 
the First of England. Joscelin held that estate at Petworth which 
has not since gone out of the hands of his descendants. This princely 
suitor of the heiress Agnes was only accepted by her as husband on 
condition of his assuming the Percy name. Joscelin consented; but 
he added the arms of Brabant and Louvain to the Percy shield, in 
order that, if succession to those titles and possessions should ever be 
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stopped for want of an heir, his claim might be kept in remembrance, 
Now, this Joscelin was lineally descended from “ Charlemagne,” and, 
therefore, that greater name lies at the root of the Percy pedigree, 
which glitters in gold on the walls of the ducal chapel in the castle 
at Alnwick. 

Very rarely indeed did the Percys, who were the earlier Earls of 
Northumberland, die in their beds. The first of them, Henry, was 
slain (1407) in the fight on Bramham Moor. The second, another 
Henry (whose father, Hotspur, was killed in the hot affair near 
Shrewsbury), lies within St. Alban’s Abbey Church, having poured 
out his lifeblood in another Battle of the Roses, fought near that 
town named after the saint. The blood of the third Earl helped to 
colour the roses, which are said to have grown redder from the gore 
of the slain on Towton’s hard-fought field. The forfeited title was 
transferred, in 1465, to Lord John Nevill Montagu, great Warwick’s 
brother ; but Montagu soon lay among the dead in the battle near 
Barnet. The title was restored to another Henry Percy, and that 
unhappy Earl was murdered, in 1489, at his house, Cocklodge, near 
Thirsk. In that fifteenth century there was not a single Earl of 
Northumberland who died a peaceful and natural death. 

In the succeeding century the first line of Earls, consisting of six 
Henry Pereys, came to an end in that childless noble whom Anne 
Boleyn called “the Thriftless Lord.” He died childless in 1537. He 
had, indeed, two brothers, the elder of whom might have succeeded to 
the title and estates; but both brothers, Sir Thomas and Sir Ingram, 
had taken up arms in the “Pilgrimage of Grace.” Attainder and 
forfeiture were the consequences; and in 1551 Northumberland was 
the title of the dukedom conferred on John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
who lost the dignity when his head was struck off at the block, two 
years later. 

Then the old title, Earl of Northumberland, was restored in 1557, 
to Thomas, son of that attainted Thomas who had joined the 
“ Pilerimage of Grace.” Ill-luck still followed these Pereys. Thomas 
was beheaded—the last of his house who fell by the hands of the 
executioner—in 1572. His brother and heir died in the Tower in 
1585. 

None of these Percys had yet come into the Strand. The brick 
house there, which was to be their own through marriage with an 
heiress, was built in the lifetime of the Earl, whose father, as just 
mentioned, died in the Tower in 1585. The son, too, was long a 
prisoner in that gloomy palace and prison. While Lord Northampton 
was laying the foundations of the future London house of the Percys 
in 1605, Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, was being carried into 
durance. There was a Perey, kinsman to the Earl, who was mixed 
up in the Gunpowder Plot. For no other reason than relationship 
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with the conspiring Percy the Earl was shut up in the Tower for 
life, as his sentence ran, and he was condemned to pay a fine of thirty 
thousand pounds. The Earl ultimately got off with fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of twenty thousand pounds. He was popularly 
known as the Wizard Earl, because he was a studious recluse, 
companying only with grave scholars (of whom there were three, 
known as “ Percy’s Magi”), and finding relaxation in writing rhymed 
satires against the Scots. 

There was a stone walk in the Tower which, having been paved by 
the Earl, wasknown during many years as “ My Lord of Northumber- 
Jand’s Walk.” At one end was an iron shield of his arms; and holes 
in which he put a peg at every turn he made in his dreary exercise. 

One would suppose that the Wizard Earl would have been very 
grateful to the man who restored him to liberty. Lord Hayes 
(Viscount Doncaster) was the man. He had married Northumber- 
land’s daughter, Lucy. The marriage had excited the Earl’s anger, 
as a low match, and the proud captive could not “stomach” a benefit 
for which he was indebted to a son-in-law on whom he looked down. 
This proud Earl died in 1632. Just ten years after, his son, Algernon 
Percy, went a-wooing at Suffolk House, in the Strand. It was then 
inhabited by Elizabeth, the daughter and heiress of Theophilus, Earl 
of Suffolk, who had died two years previously, in 1640. Algernon 
Percy and Elizabeth Howard made a merry and magnificent wedding 
of it, and from the time they were joined together the house of the 
bride has been known by the bridegroom’s territorial title of Northum- 
berland. 

The street close to the house of the Percys, which we now know 
as Northumberland Street, was then a road leading down to the 
Thames, and called Hartshorn Lane. Its earlier name was Christopher 
Alley. At the bottom of the lane the luckless Sir Edmundsbury 
Godfrey had a stately house, from which he walked many a time and 
oft to his great wood wharf on the river. But the glory of Hartshorn 
Lane was and is Ben Jonson. No one can say where rare Ben was 
born, save that the posthumous child first saw the light in Westmin- 
ster. “Though,” says Fuller, “1 cannot, with all my industrious 
inquiry, find him in his cradle, I can fetch him from his long coats. 
When a little child he lived in Hartshorn Lane, Charing Cross, where 
his mother married a bricklayer for her second husband.” Mr. Fowler 
was a master bricklayer, and did well with his clever stepson. We 
can in imagination see that sturdy boy crossing the Strand to go to his 
school within the old church of St. Martin (then still) in the Fields. 
It is as easy to picture him hastening of a morning early to Westmin- 
ster, where Camden was second master, and had a keen sense of the 
stuff that was in the scholar from Hartshorn Lane. Of all the 
figures that flit about the locality, none attracts our sympathies so 
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warmly as that of the boy who developed into the second dramatic 
poet of England. 

Of the countesses and duchesses of this family, the most singular 
was the widow of Algernon, the tenth Earl. In her widowhood she 
removed from the house in the Strand (where she had given a home 
not only to her husband, bat to a brother) to one which occupied the 
site on which White’s Club now stands. It was called Suffolk 
House, and the proud lady thereof maintained a semi-regal state 
beneath the roof and when she went abroad. On such an occasion 
as paying a visit, her footmen walked bareheaded on either side of 
her coach, which was followed by a second, in which her women were 
seated, like so many ladies in waiting! Her state solemnity went so 
far that she never allowed her son Joscelin’s wife (daughter of an 
Earl) to be seated in her presence—at least till she had obtained per- 
mission to do so. 

Joscelin’s wife was, according to Pepys, “a beautiful lady indeed.” 
They had but one child, the famous heiress, Elizabeth Perey, who at 
four years of age was left to the guardianship of her proud and wicked 
old grandmother. Joscelin was dead, and his widow married Ralph, 
afterwards Duke of Montague. The old Dowager Countess was a 
matchmaker, and she contracted her granddaughter, at the age of twelve, 
to Cavendish, Earl of Ogle. Before this couple were of age to live 
together Ogle died. In a year or two after, the old matchmaker 
engaged her victim to Mr. Thomas Thynne, of Longleat; but the 
young lady had no mind to him. In the Hatton collection of manu- 
scripts there are three letters addressed by a lady of the Brunswick 
family to Lord and Lady Hatton. They are undated, but they con- 
tain a curious reference to part of the present subject, and are 
thus noticed in the first report of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts: “Mr. Thinn has proved his marriage 
with Lady Ogle, but she will not live with him, for fear of 
being ‘rotten before she is ripe.’ Lord Suffolk, since he lost 
his wife and daughter, lives with his sister, Northumberland. 
They have here strange ambassadors—one from the King of Fez, the 
other from Muscovett. All the town has seen the last; he goes to 
the play, and stinks so that the ladies are not able to take their 
mufls from their noses all the play-time. The lampoons that are 
made of most of the town ladies are so nasty, that no woman would 
read them, else she would have got them for her.” 

“Tom of Ten Thousand,’ as Thynne was called, was murdered 
(shot dead in his carriage) in Pall Mall (1682) by K6nigsmark and 
accomplices, two or three of whom suffered death on the scaffold. 
Immediately afterwards the maiden wife of two husbands really 
married Charles, the proud Duke of Somerset. In the same year 
Banks dedicated to her (Ilustrious Princess, he calls her) his ‘ Anna 
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Bullen,’ a tragedy. He says: “ You have submitted to take a noble 
partner, as angels have delighted to converse with men ;” and “ there 
is so much of divinity and wisdom in your choice, that none but the 
Almighty ever did the like” (giving Eve to Adam) “with the world 
and Eden for a dower.” Then, after more blasphemy, and very free 
allusions to her condition as a bride, and fulsomeness beyond concep- 
tion, he scouts the idea of supposing that she ever should die. “ You 
look,” he says, “as if you had nothing mortal in you. Your guardian 
angel scarcely is more a deity than you ;” and so on, in increase of 
bombast, crowned by the mock humility of “my muse still has no 
other ornament than truth.” 

The Duke and Duchess of Somerset lived in the house in the 
Strand, which continued to be called Northumberland House, as 
there had long been a Somerset House a little more to the east. 
Anthony Henley once annoyed the above duke and showed his own 
ill-manners by addressing a letter “‘to the Duke of Somerset, over 
against the trunk-shop at Charing Cross.” The duchess was hardly 
more respectful when speaking of her suburban mansion, Sion House, 
Brentford. ‘It’s a hobbledehoy place,” she said; “neither town nor 
country.” Of this union came a son, Algernon Seymour, who in 
1748 succeeded his father as Duke of Somerset, and in 1749 was 
created Earl of Northumberland, for a particular reason. He had no 
sons. His daughter Elizabeth had encouraged the homage of a 
handsome young fellow of that day, named Smithson. She was told 
that Hugh Smithson had spoken in terms of admiration of her beauty, 
and she laughingly asked why he did not say as much to herself. 
Smithson was the son of “an apothecary,” according to the envious, 
but, in truth, the father had been a physician, had earned a baronetcy, 
and was of the good old nobility, the landowners, with an estate, still 
possessed by the family, at Stanwick, in Yorkshire. Hugh Smithson 
married this Elizabeth Percy, and the earldom of Northumberland, 
conferred on her father, was to go to her husband, and afterwards to 
the eldest male heir of this marriage, failing which the dignity was 
to remain with Elizabeth and her heirs male by any other marriage. 

It is at this point that the present line of Smithson-Percys begins. 
Of the couple who may be called its founders so many severe things 
have been said, that we may infer that their exalted fortunes and best 
qualities gave umbrage to persons of small minds or strong prejudices. 
Walpole’s remark, that in the earl’s lord-lieutenancy in Ireland “ their 
vice-majesties scattered pearls and diamonds about the streets,” is good 
testimony to their royal liberality. Their taste may not have been 
unexceptionable, but there was no touch of meanness in it. In 1758 
they gave a supper at Northumberland House to Lady Yarmouth, 
George the Second’s old mistress. The chief ornamental piece on the 
supper table represented a grand chasse at Herrenhausen, at which 
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there was a carriage drawn by six horses, in which was seated an 
august person wearing a blue ribbon, with a lady at his side. This 
was not unaptly called “the apotheosis of concubinage.” Of the 
celebrated countess notices vary. Her delicacy, elegance, and refine- 
ment are vouched for by some; her coarseness and vulgarity are 
asserted by others. When Queen Charlotte came to England, Lady 
Northumberland was made one of the ladies of the queen’s bed- 
chamber. Lady Townshend justified it to people who felt or feigned 
surprise, by remarking, “Surely nothing could be more proper. The 
queen does not understand English, and can anything be more neces- 
sary than that she should learn the vulgar tongue?” One of the 
countess’s familiar terms for conviviality was “junkitaceous,’ but 
ladies of equal rank had also little slang words of their own, called 
things by the very plainest names, and spelt physician with an “ f.” 

There is ample testimony on record that the great countess never 
hesitated at a jest on the score of its coarseness. The earl was dis- 
tinguished rather for his pomposity than vulgarity, though a vulgar 
sentiment marked some of both his sayings and doings. For example, 
when Lord March visited him at Alnwick Castle, the Earl of North- 
umberland received him at the gates with this queer sort of welcome: 
“T believe, my lord, this is the first time that ever a Douglas and a 
Percy met here in friendship.” The censor who said, “ Think of this 
from a Smithson to a true Douglas,” had ample ground for the excla- 
mation. George the Third raised the earl and countess to the rank 
of duke and duchess in 1766. All the earls of older creation were 
ruffled and angry at the advancement ; but the honour had its draw- 
back. The King would not allow the title to descend to an heir by 
any other wife but the one then alive, who was the true representative 
of the Percy line. 

The old Northumberland House festivals were right royal things 
in their way. There was, on the other hand, many asnug, or uncere- 
monious, or eccentric party given there. Perhaps the most splendid 
was that given in honour of the King of Denmark in 1768. His 
majesty was fairly bewildered with the splendour. There was in the 
court what was called ‘a pantheon,” illuminated by 4000 lamps. 
The King, as he sat down to supper, at the table to which he had 
expressly invited twenty guests out of the hundreds assembled, said 
to the duke, “ How did you contrive to light it all in time?” “I had 
two hundred lamplighters,” replied the duke. “ That was a stretch,” 
wrote candid Mrs. Delany; “a dozen could have done the business ;” 
which was true. 

The duchess, who in early life was, in delicacy of form, like one of 
the Graces, became, in her more mature years, fatter than if the whole 
three had been rolled into one in her person. With obesity came 
“an exposition to sleep,” as Bottom has it. At “ drawing-rooms” she 
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no sooner sank on a sofa than she was deep in slumber; but while 
she was awake she would make jokes that were laughed at and cen- 
sured the next day all over London. Her Grace would sit at a win- 
dow in Covent Garden, and be hail fellow well met with every one of 
a mob of tipsy and not too cleanly-spoken electors. On these occa- 
sions it was said she “ signalised herself with intrepidity.” She could 
bend, too, with cleverness to the humours of more hostile mobs; and 
when the Wilkes rioters besieged the ducal mansion, she and the duke 
appeared at a window, did salutation to their masters, and performed 
homage to the demagogue by drinking his health in ale. 

Horace Walpole affected to ridicule the ‘ability of the Duchess as a 
verse writer. At Lady Miller’s at Batheaston some rhyming words 
were given out to the company, and any one who could, was re- 
quired to add lines to them so as to make sense with the rhymes 
furnished for the end of each line. This sort of dancing in fetters 
was called bouts rimés. “On my faith,” cried Walpole, in 1775, 
“there are bouts rimés on a buttered muffin by her Grace the 
Duchess of Northumberland.” It may be questioned whether any- 
body could have surmounted the difficulty more cleverly than her 
Grace. For example: 


The pen which I now take and brandish, 
Has long lain useless in my standish. 
Know, every maid, from her own patten 
To her who shines in glossy satin, 
That could they now prepare an  oglio 
From best receipt of book in folio, 
Ever so fine, for all their puffing, 
I should prefer a butter’d, muffin ; 
_ A muffin, Jove himself might feast on, 
If eaten with Miller, at Batheaston. 


To return to the house itself. There is no doubt that no mansion 
of such pretensions and containing such treasures has been so 
thoroughly kept from the vulgar eye. There is-one exception, how- 
ever, to this remark. The Duke (Algernon) who was alive at the 
period of the first Exhibition threw open the house in the Strand to 
the public without reserve. The public, without being ungrateful, 
thought it rather a gloomy residence. Shut in and darkened as it 
now is by surrounding buildings—canopied as it now is by clouds of 
London smoke—it is less cheerful and airy than the Tower, where the 
Wizard Earl studied in his prison room, or counted the turns he made 
when pacing his prison yard. ‘lhe Duke last referred to was in his 
youth at Algiers under Exmouth, and in his later years a Lord of 
the Admiralty. As Lord Prudhoe, he was a traveller in far-away 
countries, and he had the faculty of seeing what he saw, for which 
many travellers, though they have eyes, are not qualified. At the 
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pleasant Smithsonian house at Stanwick, when he was a bachelor, his 
household was rather remarkable for the plainness of the female 
servants. Satirical people used to say the youngest of them was a 
grandmother. Others, more charitable or scandalous, asserted that 
Lord Prudhoe was looked upon as a father by many in the country 
round, who would have been puzzled where else to look for one. It 
was his elder brother Hugh (whom Lord Prudhoe succeeded) who 
represented England as Ambassador Extraordinary at the coronation 
of Charles the Tenth at Rheims. Paris was lost in admiration at the 
splendour of this embassy, and never since has the hétel in the Rue 
de Bac possessed such a gathering of royal and noble personages as 
at the fétes given there by the Duke of Northumberland. His sister, 
Lady Glenlyon, then resided in a portion of the fine house in the 
Rue de Bourbon, owned and in part occupied by the rough but cheery 
old warrior, the Comte de Lobau. When that lady was Lady 
Emily Percy, she was married to the eccentric Lord James Murray, 
afterwards Lord Glenlyon. The bridegroom was rather of an 
oblivious turn of mind, and it is said that when the wedding morn 
arrived, his servant had some difficulty in persuading him that it was 
the day on which he had to get up and be married. 

There remains only to be remarked, that as the Percy line has 
been often represented only by an heiress, there have not been wanting 
individuals who boasted of male heirship. 

Two years after the death of Joscelin Percy in 1670, who died the 
last male heir of the line, leaving an only child, a daughter, who 
married the Duke of Somerset, there appeared, supported by the Earl 
of Anglesea, a most impudent claimant (as next male heir) in the 
person of James Percy, an Irish trunkmaker. This individual pro- 
fessed to be a descendant of Sir Ingram Percy, who was in the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, and was brother of the sixth earl. The claim was 
proved to be unfounded; but it may have rested on an ¢legitimate 
foundation. As the pretender continued to call himself Earl of North- 
umberland, Elizabeth, daughter of Joscelin, “took the law” of him. 
Ultimately he was condemned to be taken into the four law courts in 
Westminster Hall, with a paper pinned to his breast, bearing these 
words: “The foolish and impudent pretender to the earldom of 
Northumberland.” 

In the succeeding century, the well-known Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, believed himself to be the true male representative of the 
ancient line of Perey. He built no claims on such belief; but the 
belief was not only confirmed by genealogists, it was admitted by the 
second heiress Elizabeth, who married Hugh Smithson. Dr. Percy so 
far asserted his blood as to let it boil over in wrath against Pennant 
when the latter described Alnwick Castle in these disparaging words: 
“At Alnwick no remains of chivalry are perceptible; no respectable 
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train of attendants; the furniture and gardens inconsistent; and 
nothing, except the numbers of unindustrious poor at the castle gate, 
excited any one idea of its former circumstances.” 

“Duke and Duchess of Charing Cross,” or “their majesties of Mid- 
dlesex,” were the mock titles which Horace Walpole flung at the 
ducal couple of his day who resided at Northumberland House, 
London, or at Sion House, Brentford. Walpole accepted and satirised 
the hospitality of the London house, and he almost hated the ducal 
host and hostess at Sion, because they seemed to overshadow his 
mimic feudal state at Strawberry! After all, neither early nor late 
circumstance connected with Northumberland House is confined to 
memories of the inmates. Ben Jonson comes out upon us from Harts- 
horn Lane with more majesty than any of the earls; and greatness 
has sprung from neighbouring shops, and has flourished as gloriously 
as any of which Percy can boast. Half a century ago, there was a 
long low house, a single storey high, the ground floor of which was a 
saddler’s shop. It was on tne west side of the old Golden Cross, and 
neariy opposite Northumberland House. The worthy saddler founded 
a noble line. Of four sons, three were distinguished as Sir David, Sir 
Frederick, and Sir George. Two of the workmen became Lord 
Mayors of London; and an attorney’s clerk, who used to go in at 
night and chat with the men, married the granddaughter of a king 
and became Lord Chancellor. 
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Cuapter VIII. 
VANITY Vv. CONSCIENCE, 


Mrs. Avaustus Jonss, Belinda Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Clapham. 

So Belinda, when she is alone, rings every possible change upon 
her future titles as a matron, and finds each tuneless. But then the 
diamonds—reflection that, ere this, has governed the conduct of so 
many a wiser, older, better woman. Belinda’s life of late years ‘has 
not brought her into personal contact with many of the outward 
belongings of wealth. One tremendously showy and massive brilliant 
was wont to sparkle in Major O’Shea’s neck-tie ; but that, likelier than 
not, thinks the girl, with a sigh, was paste. Papa used to say, when 
he was in a moralising mood, that everything was paste in this. 
degenerate nineteenth century. ‘There has been a bronze age, my 
child, and an iron age,” Cornelius would tell her. “This is the age 
of paste. And, in the long run, the counterfeit answers just as well 
as the reality.” If paste diamonds, in the long run, would answer as. 
well as real ones, why become the wife of Mr. Jones, and live at 
Clapham for the sake of them? Ah, but there are the riding-horses 
as well—the riding-horses, the silk dresses, the opera box... . 

Wistfully gazing through the open window at the sky, Belinda 
thinks of the remote Belgravian days when her papa was in the first 
delightful flush of Rose's money. The days of dinner-parties and 
balls, when even she, Belinda, wore pretty frocks, and occasionally 
tasted the society of lovely bare-necked beings, with flowers in their 
hair, silken trains, fans, lovers; instead of watching them forlornly 
from without, as she did to-night. How would she look bare-necked, 
with flowers in her hair, with a train, a fan, lovers? How if she 
should attempt a rehearsal of the effect (lovers excepted) with such 
rough materials as she may have at hand ? 

Miss Burke, as it chances, has left the key of her travelling-case in 
the lock. Alas, the frame of mind for wrong-doing given, and when 
does the demon, opportunity, fail any of us? And in Miss Burke's 
travelling-case lies, neatly folded, that lady’s best black silk dress. In 
shorter time than it has taken me to write, Belinda, candle in hand, 
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glides into the adjoining room, the sanctuary of Miss Burke’s maiden 
charms, opens the case, gazes, vacillates—handles. 

The skirt is too long, for Miss Burke is of loftier stature than 
herself; so much the grander will be her train. And the sleeves 
must be tucked up, and the bodice pinned down, and white lace, also 
of Miss Burke’s, added, here and there, for lightness. Never in her 
life before has Belinda touched thread and needle, save under stress of 
direst necessity. But with the very first awakening of love in a 
young girl’s heart awaken the instincts of millinery. She collects 
together such dislocated sewing implements as the household can 
boast ; with absorbed interest stitches down a fold here, puckers up 
a plait there; finally skips lightly out of her own dingy Cinderella 
frock, and a minute later stands radiant, in the majesty of rustling 
silk, short sleeves, bare throat, and train—a young lady. 

She is not an ugly girl, after all. So much the tarnished glass 
upon Miss Burke’s dressing-table assures her promptly. Her neck 
and shoulders look lily fair compared to the sun-tan of her face; her 
arms are delicately fashioned, and tolerably plump for seventeen. But: 
the pig-tails! She snatches off the hideous frayed-out green ribbon, 
unplaits them, and behold! the ill-kempt neglected hair falls round 
her slender figure in waves of silky chestnut. A pair of gloves, of 
Miss Burke’s, supplies an impromptu ‘cushion, over which she coifs it: 
high above her forehead, as the little Spanish blonde in pink (the 
blonde Roger Temple admired) was coiffed to-night. A scarlet. 
passion-flower, wet with dew, from the balcony, finishes the picture. 

Not ugly? Why she is pretty already—a year or two hence will 
be admirably so, prettier than was ever Rosie in her prime—thinks 
Belinda, gazing at her own transfigured self in a kind of rapture. 
The only thing she lacks now is jewelry—earrings, bracelets, a neck- 
lace for her throat ; the Jones diamonds, in short. Pending the pos- 
session of these, could no substitute be found to give one some imperfect 
foreshadowing of their splendour ? 

To the female conscience, once fairly deadened by vanity, all succes- 
sive downward steps come easily enough. Ifa necklace be wanting, a 
necklace must be got ; honestly, if one can, but got. 

On the landing of the second floor stands, as we know, the life-sized 
figure of a saint; martyred, satin-slippered, glittering with gorgeous 
paste adornments. If the good old Beata would only lend that neck- 
lace of hers for half an hour, ten minutes, long enough to yield one 
some faint foretaste of the sweets of brilliants! If—assuming her per- 
mission—one were to borrow it, say! The glass case can be opened 
by a cunning hand from the back: this fact, Belinda discovered when 
the first-floor lodger presented the saint with a new laced hand- 
kerchief at Easter. And no. living soul 'is about; and it could-not, 
surely, be much of a sin, considering that the saint is but a big wax 
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doll with bead eyes. . . and indeed if it were sin, is it not all-im- 
portant, Mr. Jones and his suit impending, for Belinda to ascertain 
practically, whether diamonds are becoming to the complexion, and so 
worth the sacrifice of a life or not ? 

She creeps down the echoing stone stairs; her heart beating, her 
unaccustomed feet entangling themselves at every movement in her 
trailing skirt; she reaches the landing of the second floor. There 
stands the Beata, her livid hands crossed on her breast, her bead eyes 
awfully wide open. ‘There are the paste brilliants. A struggling 
moonbeam rests on them ; they glitter with deathly, horrible fascina- 
tion. Belinda’s heart and courage wax chili. 

Suppose the outraged saint should come some night, and, standing 
beside her bed, lay an icy retributive hand upon her face! To meddle 
with these holy persons’ beads, for aught she knows, may be the most 
mortal of crimes, and—*“ Crime, or no crime, I will do it!” decides 
the girl with the spasmodic coward’s courage of her sex. Now, may 
fortune be her friend! May no inmate of the house pass from floor to 
floor while the sacrilegious act is being carried into effect ! 

The cranky fastening of the glass door gives a groan as she opens it, 
causing Belinda’s guilty conscience to quake again; but no ear save 
her own hears the sound. She unclasps the necklace, shivering as her 
fingers come in contact with the clammy wax throat, then bears away 
her booty, her legs trembling under her at every step, upstairs. She 
takes it to the light of her solitary candle; admires its mock efful- 
gence ; clasps it, trembling, round her little warm soft neck ; surveys 
herself on tip-toe in the tarnished mirror above the chimney-piece. 
And where is conscience, now, where remorse? Admirable monitors 
of men, the moment possession has brought satiety, why is it that 
Conscience and Remorse hold their peace as long as the taste of the 
apple continues sweet between our teeth ? 

She surveys herself, well nigh awe-stricken by her own fairness. 
She feels that to be the possessor of real diamonds she would cheer- 
fully become Mrs. Augustus Jones and start for Clapham to-morrow. 
Now nothing is wanting but a fan and lovers. The fan can be had; 
a huge gilt and black structure, of the date of thirty years ago, which 
lies, for ornament, on the mantleshelf; and of this Belinda possesses 
herself. But the lovers? Bah! some unimportant details are sure to 
be wanting at every rehearsal! When the prologue is over, the play 
played out in earnest, the lovers, it may be supposed, will come of 
themselves. 

She struts up and down the room, her train outstretched, her fan in 
motion, her eyes glancing complacently at the mignon little figure the 
glass gives her duskily back. “ If Captain Temple could see me—if 
Captain Temple could see me now!” thinks vanity. “If he knew I 
could be anything but ragged, and hideous, and a gamin.” “ And if he 
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did know this, what would Captain Temple care ?” says another sterner 
voice than that of vanity. “Of what account is the whole world 
to him by the side of Rose and Rose’s beauty ?” 

A sudden leaden weight sinks dead on Belinda’s heart. She is 
nothing to Roger Temple; holds no more place in his present than in 
his future. She seems to stifle. The saint’s paste diamonds must, 
surely, be too heavy, so painful is the choking feeling in her throat. 
Turning abruptly away from the sight of her finery and of herself, 
she extinguishes the candle; then goes out, bare-armed, bare-necked, 
in her diamond necklace and train, upon the balcony. 

It is now past midnight, and something like cooler air begins to 
stir across the sleeping country. Balmy sweet is the air; every floor 
of the vast old house has its balcony, every balcony its flowers; the 
sky is all a-quiver with stars; mountains, river, plains, are lying in 
one great hush of purple sleep. Belinda rests her arm against the iron 


balustrade, and gazing away westward, towards the rugged line of 
Spanish coast, muses. 


Spain or Clapham ? 

She has learnt much since she asked herself the same question this 
afternoon ; unknowingly has passed the traditional brook, perhaps, 
where womanhood and childhood meet ; for very certain has accepted 
Mr. Jones, elected in cold blood for Clapham ; Clapham, respectability, 
riches. And yet—and yet, if Maria José (or some one else) were to 
appear before her just now, and. 

Click, click, goes the sharp sound of a vesuvian—close, as it seems, 
beside Belinda’s ear. She turns with a start, and there, on the 
adjoining balcony, en robe de chambre, and placidly lighting his mid- 
night pipe of peace, stands Roger Temple. Roger may breakfast with 
Rose, may dine with Rose, walk with Rose, spend any number of 
hours during the day that he chooses alone with Rose; but it would 
be the acme of indiscretion for him to lodge under the same roof with 
her. Thus the widow, well versed in the minutis of surface morals, 
decides. And so—from Scylla to Charybdis—fate and the landlord 
of the Hétel Isabella together, have contrived to lodge him under the 
same roof with Belinda. The Maison Lohobiague has two flights of 
stairs—in these modern times has indeed been converted into two 
distinct houses—one of which is rented by the people of the Isabella as 
asuccursale, or wing for overflowing guests, during the bathing season. 

Belinda sees him, grasps the whole dramatic capabilities of the 
situation in a moment, but gives no sign. I have said that nature 
has endowed the child with abundant imitative talent; everyday 
association with the Basques, the most excitement-secking, play- 
loving people in Europe, has stimulated the talent into a kind of 
passion. Now, she feels, is a magnificent opportunity for her to act, 
and with a purpose. A glance at Roger Temple’s face convinces her 
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that he does not recognise Rosie’s vagrant out-at-elbows stepdaughter 
under the disguise of civilisation. Now she will have a rare oppor- 
tunity of arriving at a truth or two; now may she even test the 
practical worth of a “lifelong fidelity,” see if this devoted lover cannot 
be led into a passing flirtation—moonlight, loneliness, the certainty of 
the crime remaining undetected, favouring. 

With an assumption of unconsciousness the most perfect, she 
resumes her former attitude, and, after a minute or two of silence, 
sings, in that undertone for which we have no word in English—the 
whisper of singing—a stanza of the mendicant student serenade, 
familiar from one end of the Peninsula to the other : 


“ Desde que soy estudiante, 
Desde que llevo manteo, 
No he comido mas que sopas 
Con suelas de zapatero.” 


She has a sweet, a sympathetic voice, in posse, like the beauty of 
her face; and melody and voice alike harmonise deliciously with 
every external accessory of the scene. 

* Brava, brava!” exclaims Roger, when she had finished. ‘“ That first 
verse was so excellently sung, that it makes me eager for the second.” 

Belinda, thus unceremoniously accosted, turns upon him in all the 
conscious virtue of a trained dress and paste necklace. 

“Seiior !” she exclaims, holding her head up with dignity, and in 
such a position that the moon shines upon its soft young outline full. 

“T beg a thousand pardons,” says Roger, putting his pipe hastily 
out of sight. “ But the sefiora’s song was so charming, I forgot that 
we had no master of the ceremonies to introduce us. Has it nota 
second verse ?” 

“My song has a second and a third verse,” replies Belinda, in 
English, strongly flavoured with Castilian gutturals. “I must acquaint 
his lordship, however, that I believed myself to be alone. I never 
sing for the pleasure of strangers, except when I am on the stage.” 

“The stage!” repeats Roger Temple, scrutinising the girlish face 
and figure critically. ‘ Why, is it possible ?” 

‘*T have acted as long as I can remember,” says Belinda, with all 
the effrontery conceivable. “If his English excellency has travelled 
through any of the principal Spanish towns, he must have heard me.” 

“When the sefiora favours me with her name I shall be able to 
question my memory more accurately,” answers Roger. 

Belinda pauses for a minute or two; then, “ My name on the stage 
is Lagrimas,” she tells him; “or, as you would 'say it in English, 
‘Tears.’ Doleful, is it not? But I do not wish it changed. Who 
would not sooner be called Tears than Laughter ?” 

She sighs, and, half turning from him, rests her cheek down 
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upon the graceful, bare arms that lie folded on the balcony. Seen 
thus in the moonlight, her bright hair falling around her shoulders, 
her childish face grown pensive, she seems to Roger as fair a little 
creature as ever blessed man’s vision in this prosaic world; and his 
pulse quickens. The balconies are distant about four or five feet from 
each other. Leaning across the giddy intervening space, two persons 
of steady nerves might easily clasp hands, or, at least, touch fingers, 
if they were so minded. They are alone together, he and this girl— 
absolutely alone, as were the first pair of lovers in Eden; and yet 
impassably divided, as their lives are destined in very fact to be, for 
evermore. And Roger’s pulse quickens. 

During a great many years in India, I believe firmly (without en- 
dorsing Rosie’s sentimentalities in general) that the image of his first 
love did blind Roger Temple to most other women’s attractions. But 
that was during the lifetime of the successive husbands, his rivals ; while 
his passion remained hopeless, theoretic, intangible. Free, he continued 
faithful ; bound—well, we will not say that his fidelity for a moment 
runs any serious danger; but he is undeniably more open to alien 
impressions than he used to be in his Indian days. Every man living, 
above the level of the savage, has a craving after contrast, as strong, 
pretty nearly, as the mere physical ones for food and drink. In India, 
Rose Shelmadeane—the modest, flower-faced Rose of his imagination 
—was his contrast, the delightful ideal reverse, to all the women he 
lived amongst. Now, alas! now, every woman who is fresh and 
natural, who does not wear pearl-powder, does not demand tawdry 
compliments as a right, possesses for Roger Temple all the fatal charm 
of antithesis, 

“Your philosophy is beyond your years, sefiora. Surely nothing 
should seem so good as laughter in one’s youth.” 

“Youth !” echoes Belinda, raising her head quickly, and forgetting 
the Spanish accent and her assumed character together. “ What have 
I to do with youth, sir? When wasI young? Why, from the time 
I was thirteen ”—— 

And then her eyes meet Roger’s, full, full in the moonlight. She 
stops and droops her face, crimsoning. 

“Plenty of hard training has come to me in my life, sefior,” she 
goes on after a space, but without lifting her eyes again to his. 
“Sometimes I feel, a little too keenly, how well my name of Lagrimas 
fitsme. But why should I talk of such things to-night? You know 
my country, Spain?” turning to him with the most irresistible of all 
coquetry, the coquetry that is born of ignorance. “No? Well, you 
should run down there some day, now that you are so near. I will be 
your guide, if you choose.” 

“Done!” says Roger gaily. “It is a bargain that we take a 
Spanish tour together, Sefiora Lagrimas, is it not ?” 
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“T don’t thinkI said anything about ‘together,’ did 1? But never 
mind about that. Yes, we can go down to Granada first, if you like. 
It will take us about a week to see the Alhambra, and then—but 
is his excellency quite sure,” pointedly, “that his time is his own ?— 
that his friends will give him leave of absence ?” 

“Oh, no question of that,” says Roger, with the airy assurance of 
an unfettered man. “The doubt is, rather, will the Senora Lagrimas 
keep her promise ?” 

“No question of that!” Ready, after three minutes’ temptation, to 
be led captive by the first strolling actress who accosts him froma 
balcony! So much for engaged men, thinks Belinda. So much for 
the romance of two young hearts, the fidelity of a lifetime, et cetera, 
Let us try this devoted lover of Rose’s a little further. 

“T mentioned your friends, sefor, because I know that you are not 
alone here. You may not have noticed me, but I certainly saw you 
to-night at the casino, with ladies.” 

Roger Temple looks the very picture of innocence. “ At the 
casino?” he repeats. ‘“ With ladies? Ah, to:be sure, I believe I 
did speak to some English acquaintances of mine for a few minutes.” 

“ There was an ugly little girl, for one—a girl very sunburnt, very 
ill-drest ; you danced a waltz with her ; and another lady, not so young. 
Your mamma, probably, senor ?” 

“Stepmamma,” assents Roger, unblushingly, “and the step- 
mamma, also, of the little sunburnt girl with whom I danced.” 

** Consequently, you and the girl are ” 

“ Ah, that is a knotty point—the precise relationship between that 
young lady and myself. I will not allow you to call her ugly, 
though, Senora Lagrimas. Sunburnt she is; ill-drest she may be; 
ugly, never.” 

“ Well, for my part, I do not see a good feature in the young 
person’s face,” says Lagrimas, with a contemptuous shrug of 
her shoulders. “A skin like a gipsy’s, a wide mouth, a low 
forehead.” 

“ Magnificent eyes and eyelashes, teeth like ivory, graceful little 
hands and feet, and the sweetest smile, when she chooses to smile, in 
the world.” 

“T should think her a vile temper, judging by her expression, and 
as to her manners—I have been here some time, senor, I know 
the girl by sight and by reputation. She plays boys’ games with 
boys; robs henroosts after dusk with that dog of hers; she talks— 
swears, some people will tell you—like a gamin of the streets, 
and ”—— 

“And for each and all of these ‘small oddities I like her the 
better,” interrupts Roger warmly. “Belinda is just the kind of girl 
to grow into the most charming of women in time.” 
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“A charming woman! After the pattern of the other lady, who 
is not so young, the stepmamma ?” 

“No; not after that pattern, precisely, senora. Your vast ex- 
perience must have taught you, surely, that there are more kinds of 
charming women in the world than one. Belinda has been neg . . . 
allowed to run a little too wild, hitherto; but circumstances, I am 
happy to say, will place her under my guidance now.” 

(“ Will they ? will they, indeed, Captain Temple?” interpolates 
Belinda, mentally. ‘ We shall see more about that by-and-bye.”) 

“She will live in my house, will stand to me in the position of a 
daughter, and I mean to reform her.” 

“Ah, heavens, how praiseworthy! How Christian! Reform 
Belinda? With the aid of a severe English governess and a staff of 
attendant pastors and masters, of course ?” 

“Well, no,” answers Roger. “I have no great belief in severe 
English governesses, neither are pastors or masters very much more 
to my taste. I shall reform Belinda, as much as she needs reforming, 
by kindness alone. It strikes me that what the poor little girl wants 
is—not sternness, but love.” 

Belinda turns her head away with a jerk; her throat swells, the 
big tears rise in her eyes. If he had said anything but this, if he 
had called her ugly, wicked, any hard name he chose, she could have 
borne it better. 

“Belinda should be extremely grateful for your—your pity,” she 
remarks, as soon as she can command her voice enough to speak. 
“For my part, I don’t in the least value that kind of regard.” 

“No? And what kind of regard do you value, may I ask?” says 
Roger Temple, his tone softening. 

« Ah—what kind? When I have known you a little longer than 
ten minutes I will tell you.” 

“The day we visit the Alhambra together, for instance ?” 

“Perhaps. Meantime, in Belinda’s name, I thank you a thousand 
times for the pity you are charitable enough to bestow upon her. 
Good-night, senor. I leave you to think over your fine projects of 
reformation alone.” 

And with a mocking reverence “ Lagrimas” salutes him; then, 
assuming the air of a princess, at least, and with a grand sweep of her 
rustling silken train, leaves the balcony. 

She quits him, I say, with the air of a princess; the moment she 
is out of sight, turns, peeps through a rent in the dilapidated venetian 
blind, listens with eager, breathless curiosity to find out what Roger 
Temple will do next. 

Captain Temple for a minute or two keeps silence. Then, “ Seftora, 
Sefiora Ligrimas,” he cries, softly. 

But no answer comes to his appeal. 
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‘Only one word—do you live here? Is there any chance of my 
seeing you again to-morrow night ?” 

Belinda is mute as fate. 

“T shall listen for your voice towards eleven o'clock. If you do 
not take pity on me, I shall remain out here all night, remember, 
heart-broken.” 

“So much for engaged men, I say,” thinks Belinda. ‘Oh, if I 
was really wicked, if I was half as bad as they give me credit for, 
could we not have a comedy in earnest out of all this ?” 

She retreats towards the middle of the room, and under her voice 
sings another verse of the serenade. 


« Es tanta la hambre que tengo, 
Que ahora mismo me comiera, 
Los hierros de ese balcon 
Y el cuerpo de mi morena !” 


Then she steals back to the window to listen, her heart beating till 
she can hear it beat, her very finger-tips tingling with excitement, 
so carried away is she by this réle of temptress that she is playing, 
the most fascinating réle (save one, perhaps), of the whole little 
repertory of woman’s life. 

“The balconies are not very far apart, sefora,” remarks Roger, 
presently. “It would be quite possible for a desperate man to leap 


from one to the other.” 

A half-suppressed malicious laugh is the sefora’s only reply to this 
thrilling suggestion. 

“T shall certainly make the attempt before long, and if I fuil, 
mind—if I fall and am drowned, stifled, rather, in the harbour mud 
below, my death ” (plaintively) “ will be upon your conscience.” 

A laugh, rather more malicious, rather louder than before, is her 
reply. 

“Senora Lagrimas! For the last time, will you or will you not 
come out and speak to me?” 

And once more Belinda’s silence says “ No.” 

“T give you three chances.—Sefora Lagrimas !” 

Silence. 

“ Lagrimas !” 

Silence. 

“ Belinda, my dear !” 

She flashes out upon him like a storm-wind; her lips apart, her 
eyes gleaming so that they eclipse the saint’s diamonds on her 
throat. 

“You—you dare to say you recognised me all the time?” This 
she asks him as soon as her indignation gives her breath to speak. 

“T recognised you all the time,” Roger confesses, humbly. “I 
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knew you when I was lighting my pipe; I believe, before you saw me 
at all. Why in the world should I not recognise you, my dear 
child ?” 

“Because I had been fool enough to disguise myself under this 
rubbish.” With a fierce little gesture she apostrophizes Miss Burke’s 
fine silk. ‘“ Because—oh! if I had known, if I could have guessed 
that you, of all people, would see me! And the nonsense you talked, 
sir; the nonsense you dared to talk, knowing it to be me!” 

“We have been talking very pleasantly,” answers Roger Temple. 
“T cannot say I remember talking any particular nonsense.” 

“What! not when you told me, to my face, that circumstances 
had put me under your guidance; that you meant to reform me? 
You, to reform me !” 


“Tt was a rash speech, I admit; I am not so sure that it was 
nonsense.” 

“And then our tour in Spain; but you shall keep to that—you 
shall keep to that, Captain Temple! Whatever Rose says, and 
whether the scheme is up to the Miss Ingram standard of propriety, 
or beneath it, 1 mean to hold you to your word. We are going to 
spend a week in Granada together, you and I.” 

“Of course, Rosie with us. What could be pleasanter? Rosie 
with us, and” 

“And Augustus Jones, too, if you please,” interrupts Belinda, a 
curiously abrupt transition in her voice. “In the selfishness of your 
own happiness, you and Rose, you seem entirely to forget other 
peoples’. I go nowhere without Augustus, now.” 

“<«Without Augustus?” repeats Roger, blankly. ‘“ Why, Belinda, 
is it possible—can you mean” 

“T mean that I will go nowhere without Mr. Jones. Now, come, 
Captain Temple, or, as we are discussing family matters, let me call 
you by a sweeter future name—come now, steppapa, don’t pretend. 
No concealment between near and dear relatives. As if you and 
Rosie did not know everything about my poor Augustus, just as well 
as I do.” 

“T should be very sorry to know one thing,” says Roger, culpably 
negligent of his future matchmaking duties as a parent. “I should 
be very sorry to know that you cared seriously, young, ignorant of 
life as you are, for a person like—Jones!” It seems as though the 
obnoxious monosyllable would nearly choke him. 

“Care! And, pray, who said anything about caring, sir? Iam 


going to marry Mr. Jones—we settled the whole affair to-night— 
marry, not care for him.” 


Marry, not care for him! As much repulsion as a man can feel, 
theoretically, towards a distractingly pretty little girl, not five feet 
distant from him in the moonlight, Roger feels at this moment 
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towards Belinda O'Shea. Rose was right. The Vansittart blood 
runs in her veins, poor child, and the blood is bad! Scarce seventeen 
yet, and she has the cold mercenary instincts of a woman of thirty, 
and not by any means a good woman of thirty, either ! 

“ You are slow with your congratulations ; and the match is really 
a desirable one, steppapa—not, of course, for a moment speaking of 
Augustus personally. Bran-new villar at Clapham—if he does leave 
out a few of his h’s, poor fellow, he makes up amply for them with 
his r’s—villar at Clapham, opera-box, diamonds. My appearance is 
greatly improved by diamonds, is it not?’ holding up a pendant of 
the saint’s necklace between her fingers. 

“Certainly. What lily is not improved by a little paint? All 
that glittering finery is Mr. Jones’ first offering, I presume ?” 

“ No,” answers Belinda, calmly. “ There has not been time, I am 
sorry to say, for offerings yet. He walked home with me after I left 
you and Rose at the Casino (poor Augustus felt, as I did, that our 
company was not wanted), and I invited him in, just to keep me 
company whilst I ate my supper. And he proposed.” 

‘He proposed. And you ?”’—— 

“ Accepted him, steppapa—what else should I do? And then, 
when I was alone again, the thought struck me of borrowing Burke’s 
Sunday silk, just to see how I liked the taste of fine clothes; and I 
stole this necklace, sir, from the throat of the old Beata who lives on 
our second landing—a paste necklace only, not real diamonds, such as 
I shall have when I am Mrs. Augustus Jones! Was it wicked, I 
wonder ?” Sudden compunction for the sacrilege she has committed 
coming back upon her. “Captain Temple, do you think, now, the 
blessed old saints, when they are once safe in heaven, ever trouble 
themselves about the jewels they have left behind them on earth ?” 

* Roger is silent. Belinda’s worldliness has repulsed him to such a 
degree that he can no longer smile at her rattling talk; and still she 
fascinates him more and more. Girlish she is not: deliberately, in 
cold blood, has she not sold herself to a man she despises, openly 
glorying in the bargain? Feminine she is not: right well can he 
imagine those eyes of hers flashing, those lips quivering, with the 
fierce excitement of a bull-fight. Innocent she is not: witness the 
stories she told them at the Casino, the gusto with which, ten minutes 
ago, she sustained her part of Lagrimas. And still, devoid though 
she be of every virtue that can be catalogued, there is in her a charm 
more potent than all the cardinal virtues put together. Some few 
exceptional people exist in this world who are a law unto themselves ; 
people endowed with that rarest of gifts, the fine flower of perfect 
originality, and whose qualities are not to be measured out by the 
common foot-rule of good and evil. Belinda is one of them. And 
Roger Temple, cruel malice of fate, is precisely the man to appreciate 
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the wild, bitter-sweetness of her character to the uttermost. Men of 
his semi-poetic stamp fall in love often with conventional dolls, as he 
has done; marry conventional dolls, as he will do; and, pathetically 
conscious that the nearest relations of their lives have been incom- 
plete, go to their grave without tasting the nectar of true passion 
once, for sheer lack of opportunity. But let opportunity come! Let 
a woman, fresh and faulty from Nature’s hand, cross their path 

Well, our little story of elective affinities has not progressed as far 
as that yet. Roger is engaged to Rose, Belinda to Mr. Jones; and 
Belinda and Roger are nothing to each other, for one more quarter of 
an hour, at all events, 

They talk on and on, and presently Augustus is forgotten, and 
presently, Rose. Belinda is Lagrimas again, and Roger the wander- 
ing Englishman who has fallen but too quickly a victim to Lagrimas’ 
charms. By-and-by the air, all at once, grows fresh; a flicker of pink 
light begins to show above the glorious chain of mountain peaks 
towards the east; and, with a start, Belinda realises that it is 
morning—that Miss Burke will be back before noon, that Roger is 
the lover of Rose, and that she has decided to spend her life at 
Clapham with Mr. Augustus Jones ! 

“Captain Temple, do you know that the sun is going to rise, that 
we have been out here since midnight, you and 1? I hope you never 


mean to talk of reforming me again. Oh, if Rose knew! Shall you 
tell her ?” 


“Shall you tell Mr. Jones, Belinda ?” 


And then their eyes meet, with a sweet sudden look of intimacy— 
they have been acquainted now near upon a dozen hours—and the 
girl questions him no more. 

They bid good-bye and part; the tacit promise exchanged, 
though no word of promise be spoken, of seeing each other at the 
same place and time to-morrow night. And then, left alone to con- 
science and tobacco, Roger Temple, it may be hoped, feels some 
misgivings as to the wisdom of his first attempt at reformation, some 
doubts as the safety of this close neighbourhood of balconies. As for 
Belinda—Belinda has passed her seventeen years of life, reader, in a 
moral atmosphere unfavourable to the development of casuistic niceties, 
and she is simply in a seventh heaven of happiness. Really in love 
with Roger Temple, after one night’s flirtation on a balcony, she is 
not ; but she is in the state dangerously apt to precede real love in a 
very young and very natural girl’s heart. Vanity sweetly flattered, 
imagination kindled, just the least little delightful thrilling sense of 
treading on thin ice aroused. Oh, blessed prudishness, that made 
Rose banish him from beneath the roof of her hotel! Oh, blessed 
chance that sent him to a room and balcony in the Maison Lohobiague ! 
Stealing to the dusky mirror, she smiles at her own image in the day- 
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dawn, unwillingly loosens the’ half-dead passion-flower from her hair, 
then, exchanging Miss Burke's training silk for her own shabby 
Cinderella frock, creeps down to the second floor with the borrowed 
brilliants, and actually gives the saint’s cold hand a kiss of gratitude 
as she replaces them. 

Poor good old Beata—shut away in her glass case from moonlight, 
flower scents, handsome faces, from all the pleasant things we still 
enjoy, and sin through, in the flesh! Something in the peculiar waxy 
flavour of the hand carries Belinda back, in remembrance, to the days 
of the Irish convent, when her highest reward for any exceptional 
good conduct was to be held aloft and allowed to salute the fingers or 
toes of some glass-encased beatitude. The remembrance leads on to 
another. At the end of the convent garden, sheltered by thickset 
growing wych-elms, was a certain walk from whence could be seen 
through iron railings the world—the wicked outer world of men and 
women, passing along one of the smaller streets of Cork. None of 
the small children were ever allowed to tread that walk, and to deter 
them thence, the old French nun who watched their play used to 
speak of it, beneath her breath, as “le bout du monde.” No good 
little girl could surely wish to go to the “bout du monde!” And 
Belinda did wish it passionately, and though she obeyed the letter of 
the injunction through love, her highest, only law, never ceased to 
gaze with longing eyes towards the spot whose forbidden imagined 
delights rendered all the legitimate garden walks so tasteless. 

Does the same taint of the primeval sin lurk in her heart still ? 

When she returns upstairs, she peeps once more through the 
dilapidated venetian at her neighbour's balcony; she smelis the 
odour of his pipe, muses awhile on Lagrimas, Granada, the Alhambra 
—her “ bout du monde,” now. . 

And then she goes to her pillow and dreams, not of any perplexing 
questions of mewm and tuwm, not of Rose’s lover, not of her own; but 
of boleros, bull-fights, hen-roost robbing with Costa, and similar 
every-day diversions of her vagabond life. 


Cuaptrer IX. 


THE FINGER OF FATE. 


Rose is a woman of whom it may be fairly said that to love her is a 
liberal education—in folly. 

Roger Temple finds his acquirements in this valuable branch of 
knowledge ever steadily increasing. Leaving her of an evening, in as 
deadened a state of brain as the utterances of a beloved object can 
possibly induce, it seems to him, at times, that even Rose can never 
astonish him more on the score of unreason. And lo, next morn- 
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ing, she startles him with some new outbreak, some fresh vagary 
of millinery, mind, or morals, that leaves all past ones far behind ! 

Upon a clever woman, a good woman, a wicked woman, a man may, 
in some measure, count ; upon a foolish one, never. Folly, a certain 
pitch attained, seems inexhaustible as genius itself; possibly, if 
mental qualities, like material ones, could be subjected to scales and 
crucible, might prove to be genius, of some spurious or bastard kind. 
Especially in aught that ministers to personal vanity is this inex- 
haustibleness patent. Women you may find, in plenty, who believe 
one man, two men, twenty men, to be their victims. Rose is ready, 
on the weakest evidence, or on no evidence at all, to believe it of the 
universe. Borne on the strong pinion of vanity, she can even rise to 
being imaginative, as the sequel of this history will show. 

“ You would never guess what has happened, Roger, never! And 
I am not at all sure that I am wise to tell you, you naughty, naughty, 
jealous man—only when he comes it may be worse !” 

It is noon next day ; and in Rose’s cool, Moorish-looking drawing- 
room at the Isabella, the lovers are love-making; the widow in an 
embroidered India muslin wrapper (one of the eight becoming 
morning-dresses she has brought with her from London), and as coy, 
and coquettish and playful of demeanour as any youthful bride of 
eighteen. 

“If it will ease your conscience to make confession, I promise 
solemnly to restrain my jealousy,” says Roger; not, it may be pre- 
sumed, without some uneasy conscience-twinges of hisown. “ You 
have made another conquest, Rose ?” 

The droop of Mrs. O’Shea’s eyelids says “ Yes,” 

“ T was sure of it. That little Portuguese Jew at breakfast—no, 
the Spanish officer last night at the Casino! Rose, if it is that good- 
looking Spanish scoundrel ”—— 

“ Oh, Roger, don’t be violent! How can I help men being so 
ridiculous ?—I, who never give any one any encouragement! No, 
it is neither the Spaniard nor the Portuguese—I mean it is some one 
else as well. Oh, I do feel so guilty! I’m sure these things never 
happen to anybody but me.” 

“ T dare say they happen to most pretty women,” says Roger. He 
seldom lets go an opportunity of administering the expected lump of 
sugar to the widow’s lips. ‘‘ But put me out of my torture, quick. 
Who is my latest rival, Rosie ?” 

“ Well, you must know, dear, Spencer went to the post-office this 
morning, and there was a letter for me.” 

“Tt was a declaration.” 

“It was from cook. I left orders with her to write regularly 
every week—and indeed, a friend of Spencer's is staying in the house 
as a precaution. I never like to doubt the honesty of the lower 
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classes, Roger, and of course you cannot make away with tables and 
chairs, still there are the clocks and the ornaments, and as to house 
linen” 

“ But my rival, Rosie, my rival? While you talk about the cook 
and the house linen, I am burning with impatience, remember.” 

For once, at least, during his courtship, Roger Temple contrives to 
unite veracity with sweetness. 

“ Well, it seems he called very soon after we left. ‘ A tall, military- 
looking gentleman, with a moustache,’ cook says, ‘and would take no 
denial, but walked in as if the place was his own,’ —those are exactly 
her words—‘ and looked round at everything, and particularly hard at 
the photograph of Captain Temple in the breakfast-room. Ah, 
Roger, what he must have suffered! Well I know what he must 
have suffered at that moment !” 

“ What who must have suffered, my love? The end of the story 
is, naturally, that cook searched for the tea-spoons, on the military 
gentleman’s departure, and found them missing.” 

“ The end of the story is nothing of the kind,” says Rose, flutter- 
ing up her feathers like a little sparrow. ‘“ The end of the story is 
that cook gave him my address here—and I am afraid told him 
other news that made him most unhappy—and he said he should follow 
me straight to St. Jean de Luz. I call that something like constancy, 
poor fellow! although he must have known the hopelessness of his 
position, to resolve, without a moment’s hesitation, upon following 


“Other people, knowing the hopelessness of their position, have 
remained constant to you, Rose,” says Captain Temple, tenderly. 

(Does it flash across his mind that fidelity seems to be more 
closely allied with the state of hopelessness than with that of hope?) 

“ And now I shall have you both upon my hands at once. And I 
am sure he is of the most fiery, combative temperament—those 
glowering, deep-set eyes that give a man such a look of Power, and 
beautiful long auburn moustache, and six feet one, at least,” adds 
Rose, with a reproachful glance at her lover’s inferior stature. 

“ Rosie,” says Roger, with a thoroughly sincere sigh, “do you 
want to drive me clean out of my senses? Whois he? Deep-set 
eyes, auburn moustache, Power, and six feet one! I cannot endure 
it, Rosie. There are limits, remember, even to my long-suffering.” 

Rose dimples, and colours, and casts her eyelids up and down, as, 
all unsuspicious of latent irony, she drinks in this flattery which is 
the very meat and drink of her small soul. 

“Tt is Colonel Drewe, then, as you insist upon knowing. He 
refused, it seems, to give his name to the servants, but I—oh! there 
are intuitions that cannot be mistaken. It is Stanley Drewe.” 

“Drewe, Drewe—the lack-a-daisical old dandy, with a flower in 
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his button-hole, whom you have got in your photograph book? You 
had a tremendous flirtation with Colonel Drewe once, my dear, had 
you not ?” 

“You would not blame me in that affair, Roger, if you knew all. 
You were far away in India—indeed, it was in poor Major O’Shea’s 
lifetime ; and I am sure his passions were so violent, I never dared 
look at any man twice. But whatever party I was seen at during 
one whole season, Colonel Drewe was certain to be there, too. If I 
went to the opera, I saw him. If I drove in the park, Isaw him. It 
was an infatuation, and if I had been free—however, I was not free !” 
says Rose, in a tone of exquisite abnegation. “I was not free, and 
he behaved beautifully, poor Stanley! He went to Gibraltar with his 
regiment, and we have corresponded a little since; only the other 
day, indeed, I sent him an announcement of Uncle Robert’s death. 
What a blow this must be to him !” 

A look not so much of anger as of pain passes over Roger 
Temple’s face. He may have ceased to be enamoured of Rose; he 
has not ceased to be enamoured of his own ideal love for her: the 
love which, wise or foolish, in itself, has for a dozen years been part 
and parcel of his life. For the sake of that, not because of the fade 
flirtation of these two elderly London butterflies, he feels wounded. 

“A blow to Colonel Drewe! What—our engagement, Rosie ? 
Had matters gone so far between you, then, that Colonel Drewe has 
a right to consider your marrying another man than himself ‘a 
blow’ ?” 

“Ah! Roger dearest, I implore you not to be angry! How can 
I control poor Stanley’s feelings ? I declare, between you all, I don’t 
know which way to turn, And now to think of the dreadful embar- 
rassment of having him here !” 

“ As far as I am concerned, there will be none whatsoever,” answers 
Roger coldly. ‘‘ You and Colonel Drewe of course know best what 
reason you have for embarrassment.” . 

He is annoyed, lowered, for her sake, rather than his own. But 
Rose, who is no adept at reading the character of others, sets him 
down simply as “jealous” (a mistake into. which vanity not unfre- 
quently conducts intelligence of her calibre); and twitters on and on 
about poor Stanley’s infatuation and deep-set eyes, and her own 
innocence, and the embarrassment of riches that await her in the 
way of admirers, until the very excess of her folly brings her lover 
back to good temper. Dear, simple-hearted little Rosie! Who can 
be angry with her long? Her vanities are so childlike, her flirtations, 
like her whole character, so transparent ! 

“You may be sure he rushed to England as soon as ever he got 
the news of Uncle Robert’s death. I am not a fool, Roger, and I 
don’t think myself quite hideous, but I know very well that men like 
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to marry money, and that, in my small way, I am an heiress. Can’t 
you fancy him looking round the house, speculating? And then to 
come upon your portrait! I wonder, now, whether it was quite 
proper of me to have it hung up yet? Nothing would pain me more 
than for Colonel Drewe to think me indelicate.” 

“We are certain, I suppose, that it is Colonel Drewe, Rosie ? 
There is no one else among your numerous victims whom the cap 
could fit ?” 

Oh! yes, on this point Rosie is confident. If it had not been for 
the moustache it might have been the Reverend Rowland Lascelles, 
whom she met last year at Malvern, the most elegant, the most 
spiritual-minded of men ; but no—with a conscious little sigh over her 
Malvern reminiscences, the moustache settles it. Colonel Drewe it 
must be, and no other. “And what makes it the more remarkable, 
Roger,” adds Rose, with her most sapient and logical air, “I declare 
it looks like the finger of fate—I dreamed of poor Major O’Shea only 
last night! It seemed some one in America had told him of my 
engagement—in dreams, alas, in dreams only, our dead are restored 
to us!—and he had brought me over the most lovely turquoise and 
pearl set as a wedding present (Major O’Shea alway used to say 
how pearls became me !) and was exceedingly pleased at the marriage, 
and said he wished you joy from his heart. Was it not most 
remarkable ?” 

“Most remarkable and most unpleasant,” answers Roger, getting 
annoyed in earnest. ‘“ For God’s sake, Rose, dream no more dreams! 
Rivals of flesh and blood, powerful colonels, and elegant parsons, I can 
stand, not the others ” 

But happily, at this very delicate juncture, the door opens; and 
the entrance of Belinda and Miss Burke puts an end to the love 
scene. 





Che Cycle of English Song. 


i 


ANCESTRY AND BIRTH. 


Wuen the Persian hosts, under the command of Datis and Arta- 
phernes, threatened, neither for the first nor for the last time, the 
independence of Attica, but the critical moment had arrived for vindi- 
cating Athenian freedom, each of the ten generals deputed to share 
the guardianship of her liberties voted, firstly, that command should 
be concentrated in his own hands, and, secondly,’ in those of Miltiades. 
Thus did the son of Cimon receive, even before Marathon, a conclusive 
suffrage in favour of the superiority of his military and strategic 
enius. 
. It has been the same with English poetry. The gift of divine 
singing is valued so highly, so universal a veneration is paid to its 
recognised possessor, and so lofty an estimate prevails of its intellectual 
character, of its beauty and utility, and of its part in shaping the des- 
tinies of mankind, that no nation would willingly confess itself a lag- 
gard in the race for so supreme a prize. To bea great poet is perhaps. 
to be that which, though it may not command during life the loudest 
applause, or even the truest homage, ensures after death the most 
genuine and enduring favour; and to be a nation which boasts the 
parentage of great poets is to survive in the love and veneration of the 
human race ages after the speeches of statesmen have ceased to be 
read and the discoveries of philosophers have ceased to be true; 
when the victories of kings have become but sounding brass, and 
the soaring triumphs of laurelled architects but gaping ruins. Nor is 
it only, as Horace has finely said, that ante-Agamemnonic heroes have- 
perished out of remembrance because no Homer has chanted their 
praises, and that the greatest of active heroes must be forgotten unless 
his deeds be embalmed in sounding verse. The patriotic bard in vain 
strives to perpetuate the glories of his compatriots rather than his 
own ; it is his strains, rather than their struggles, which survive. 
The rash and impetuous Ajax, the vindictive yet chivalrous Achilles, 
the wise but crafty Ulysses, the sagacious Mentor, Agamemnon king 
of men, the blustering Hector, the seductive Paris, even the fair glow- 
ing Helen herself—what are all these but shadows of shades, echoes 
of an echo, invisible ghosts haunting an uncertain coast? Whilst, for 
all the erudition of critics, the doubts of Pyrrhonists, and the hammers 
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of iconoclasts, there lives in this sublunary world no more actual, lasting, 
immovable entity than 


“The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


In the long run it is by its literature that a people is glorified, and 
poetry is the crown and summit of literature. What does the world 
at large know of Tyre? What of Sidon? What of Carthage? 
Carthage may thank a Roman historian that Hannibal’s name is still 
in the mouths of men. What of Egypt? It is due to the Bible of a 
race she despised, that archeologists are still fumbling amongst her 
buried palaces. There have been conquerors as potent as Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, only they did not conquer Athenians, and his- 
tory knows them not. lLeuctra, Marathon, Salamis, Thermopyle— 
these are watchwords for all time; but only because the same blood 
that coursed in the veins of Epaminondas, of Miltiades, of Themis- 
tocles and of Leonidas, warmed an Alceus, a Pindar, a Euripides, 
and a Sappho. ‘The triumphs of barbarians, be they ever so brilliant 
or ever so faithfully recorded, linger only in the dusty and cobwebbed 
corner of men’s minds, because barbarians can point to no literature, 
no verse, that for ever enthralls human attention. Take away the 
spive of song, and you will in vain attempt to embalm the past. 

Well therefore may nations, whose passion for immortatity is yet 
stronger and deeper than that of individuals, hug each the flattering 
unction to its soul that it has produced great, nay the greatest, poets; 
and it would be unnatural to expect them to take the laurel off their 
own brows to encircle with it the head of arival. Italy would be 
slow to concede that the Muses have had a fairer offspring than 
Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto. Spain would not willingly allow that 
the genius of Calderon and Lope de Vega has ever been surpassed. 
Germany would certainly refuse to rank Goethe and Schiller below 
even the most favoured children of the Muses vaunted by other lands. 
Even France would hesitate to own inferiority whilst she can cite 
such names as Racine, Corneille, De Musset, and Victor Hugo. But 
it is pretty certain—nay it is indubitable—that if competent Italians, 
Spaniards, Germans, and Frenchmen were asked to name the country, 
apart from their own, which had produced the greatest poets and the 
greatest number of them, they would one and all point to this island, 
which, though sung round by no syrens, has been a perfect nest and 
woodland of song, now soft and melodious, now shrill and piercing, 
now full and vocal, ever since the formation of the English language 
gave English hearts a voice. 

Of the correctness of this assertion we have some direct and much 
presumptive evidence. Dante undoubtedly has been translated into 
every civilised tongue, but it is only the mere truth that the world at 
large is far more familiar with his name than with his works, and that 
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he is rather the favourite of scholars and the study of earnest lovers 
of Italy than the companion of the average man or woman of culture. 
Yet he is the only Italian poet who can be fairly said to have earned 
for himself, on the mere strength of his works, a world-wide reputa- 
tion. The genius of Calderon is universally acknowledged, but that 
of Lope de Vega has been questioned, and though, thanks to Goethe 
and Schiller, their works have been more or less popularised in Ger- 
many, in England they are unread, in Italy they are unknown, and 
in France they are unprized. It is probable that it is in this country 
rather than in any other that Goethe and Schiller are studied and 
appreciated by foreigners ; yet, whilst no one here arrogates for the 
latter an even rank with the first names in literature, the English 
admirers of Goethe are to be found mainly in the ranks of those who 
are critics, not to say pedants, rather than sympathising lovers of 
poetry, and to whom philosophic poetry is the most agreeable form of 
composition. As for Corneille and Racine, they have nowhere excited 
enthusiasm out of their own country, whilst De Musset and M. Victor 
Hugo, though widely and justly extolled, have not been entered 
among the Olympians save by such prose rhapsodists as Mr. Swin- 
burne, and the source of their inspiration, as we shall see directly, 
flows in this country and can scarcely be regarded as a native 
fountain. 

But it will be said, one nation may be more enlightened and 
catholic in its tastes than another; and the fact of a poet not being 
highly thought of in a foreign country may prove the crassness of the 
country and not the inferiority of the poet. There is truth in the 
observation, and we are far from wishing to imply that foreign esti- 
mates are conclusive, or anything approaching to conclusive, in any 
particular case, though it must be rarely that they are of no value. 
But the general foreign estimate—that is to say, the estimate of every 
foreign country—of any particular poet, must necessarily count for 
much ; and the general foreign estimate, or the estimate of any foreign 
country, of the entire body of a particular nation’s poetry, must neces- 
sarily be as valuable an opinion as is to be obtained outside that nation 
itself. But by the very terms of our search the opinion of the nation 
itself must perforce be excluded, since, as in the case of the Athenian 
generals, every nation’s opinion would be given in its own favour. It 
is an enormous testimony to the accuracy of the judgment of English- 
men that their body of poetic literature is the finest and most complete 
ever yet produced, if we find that all other nations consider it, in those 
respects, second only to their own. For no nation is smitten by 
general blindness, or afflicted with undeviating special partiality or 
aflinity in the matter. Frenchmen may not care much for Shakespeare, 
but they enthusiastically admire Milton, Pope, and Byron. They 
may talk as Boileau did of “Ze clinquant de Tasse,” but they entertain 
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a genuine reverence for Dante. We may be more or less indifferent 
to the stately tragedies of the time of the Grand Monarque, but we 
recognise the signal poetical qualities of ‘La Légende des Siécles;’ and 
whilst the sonnets of Laura’s lover may be caviare to most Britons, 
they incline their head when they hear the Divine Comedy mentioned, 
We need not pursue our illustrations, for we have surely said enough 
to establish the fact that nations are competent to form an opinion of 
the relative value of each other's poetic literature, and to corroborate 
the theory that when they conspire to adjudge the second place to 
one and the same nation, their own respectively alone excluding it 
from the first, that nation’s claim to the first place is as conclusively 
established as anything well can be in this world, outside the arena of 
rigid demonstration. 

That second place, which is practically the first, has assuredly been 
adjudged by universal consent to English poetry; and it has, more- 
over, as would naturally be expected, more than any other exercised 
the pens of foreign critics and translators. 'The whole of Chaucer has 
been translated, and translated admirably, into French. Nearly the 
whole of Shakespeare has been translated into German, some of the 
most distinguished names in German literature busying themselves 
with the task, and so successful have they been that some Germans 
like to flatter themselves that their version of the greatest of dramas is 
superior to the original. We may smile at the pretension ; but it 
testifies to the enthusiasm of those who advance it, for the author on 
whom they thus attempt to fasten the character of complete acclima- 
tisation. It is no less a name in French annals than that of Chateau- 
briand with which we have to associate the continental triumphs of 
Milton ; the whole of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ having been rendered into 
his native tongue by that brilliant man of letters. Byron, the most 
universally popular of all English poets, by reason of that cosmopoli- 
tanism which Goethe so shrewedly and accurately ascribed to his 
works, has been translated into every European language, that of 
Russia not excepted ; whilst his influence in moulding the style and 
themes of foreign poets in Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, and France, 
is one of the most remarkable facts in literary history. Indeed it may 
be said that it is only since Byron died that France has boasted poets 
proper at all: Lamartine, De Musset, and M. Victor Hugo, being his 
natural children. 

It has further to be remarked that critics have vied with trans- 
lators in doing justice to the splendid merits of our long line 
of English bards. We cannot say that criticism is a lost art in 
this country, for it never existed ; but on the Continent, and 
notably in France and Germany, it has been cultivated and pursued 
by some of the best-equipped intellects and some of the most accom- 
plished pens ; and they have never been more enthusiastically, and we 
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may add, more successfully and popularly employed, than when ab- 
sorbed in the endeavour to explain to their countrymen the meaning 
and merits of English poetry. When we want an interpretation of 
one of the subtleties of Shakespeare, we can turn to a Gervinus; and 
when we are in need of an unanswerable testimony to the genius of 
Byron against the stupidity or jealousy of some of his own compatriots, 
we have only to turn to our shelf which holds the prose opinions of 
Goethe. 

The latest tribute, and the most important one of our time, to the 
eminence of English poetry comes to us from France, the classic land 
of criticism, and is to be found in that long and admirable work which 
the author justly calls a ‘ History of English Literature.’* A scholar, 
a traveller, a worshipper of the arts, a man of letters in the best sense 
of the word, M. Taine has undertaken to survey the literary pro- 
ducts of this island, both in prose and verse, from the time of Chaucer 
to our own day; but it is the poets on whom he chiefly and most 
lovingly dwells, and we shall go beyond his example, not only by 
dwelling exclusively upon poets, but by illustrating our theory solely 
from the most salient and characteristic poets in each of the epochs 
into which the cycle of national song naturally divides itself. Yet our 
standpoint will be the same as his, whilst we pass over numberless 
objects which have attracted his scrutiny ; and we cannot give a better 
account of the central idea upon which, as on a pivot, all our reflec- 


tions and conclusions will turn, than is to be found in the preface 


written by M. Taine himself to the talented translator’s English 
edition of his work. 


“A nation,” writes M. Taine, “lives twenty, thirty centuries, and more, 
and a man lives only sixty or seventy years. Nevertheless, a nation in 
many respects resembles a man. For during a career so long and, so to 
speak, indefinite, it also retains its special character, genius and soul, which, 
perceptible from infancy, go on developing from epoch to epoch, and 
exhibit the same primitive basis from their origin up to their decline. 
This is one of the truths of experience, and whoever has followed the his- 
tory of a people, that of the Greeks from Homer to the Byzantine Cesars, 
that of the Germans from the poem of the ‘ Niebelungen ’ down to Goethe, 
that of the French from the first and most ancient versified story-tellers 
down to Béranger and Alfred de Musset, cannot avoid recognising a con- 
tinuity as rigid in the life of a people as in the life of an individual. Suppose 
one of the five or six individuals who have played a leading part in the 
world’s drama—Alexander, Napoleon, Newton, Dante; assume that by ex- 
traordinary good chance we have a number of authentic paintings, intact and 
fresh—water-colours, designs, sketches, life-size portraits, which represent 
the man to us at every stage of life, with his various costumes, expressions, 
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and attitudes, with all his surroundings, especially as regards the leading 
actions he has performed, and at the most telling crises of his interior 
development. Such are precisely the documents which we now possess 
enabling us to know that big individual called a nation, especially when 
that nation possesses an original and complete literature.” 


Without expressing any opinion here as to how far a “ science of 
history” may be constructed out of the accumulation of human 
records, we may affirm our assent to so much of the scientific method 
of regarding human affairs as is expressed in the foregoing passage. 
A nation has a term of existence, a character, a development, a history, 
and will therefore pass through those stages which mark the growth 
and decline of a particular man; and if there be a nation peculiarly 
endowed with the poetic temperament, and betraying at every period 
of existence the rare possession of poetic faculties, we may be sure that 
its poetic literature will be marked by that steady and continuous 
progression, broken by definite landmarks, which we recognise in the 
individual. We trust that before we desist from the task we have set 
ourselves, it will be conceded that, in this instance, facts and theory 
agree. 

It is a fact deserving of note that the earliest specimen extant of 
composition in the Saxon tongue is a fragment of Caedmon, a monk of 
Whitby, who lived in the eighth century after Christ, and who, “ for 
want of learning,” was compelled to write his for the most part reli- 
gious poetry in his mother tongue. Want of learning, as most people 
understand that term, has far more often than not been the portion of 
poets. On the one side we have a Dante and a Milton—and they were 
not very learned, after all, the first more especially—and on the other, 
all the world of great poetic names, whose owners, judged by any real 
scholarly or scientific standard, were extremely ignorant. The late 
Lord Lytton has argued, in one of his delightful ‘ “Caxtoniana, that a 
poet ought to know everything, and that the best poets have been 
remarkable for the variety of their acquirements. We must dissent 
from the doctrine ; and though of course it would, logically, be incon- 
clusive to point to that great master’s learning and then to his poetry, 
and to insist on the disproportion between the two, still we should be 
disposed to go so far as to affirm that, for a poet, not a little, but a 
great deal of learning, might possibly be a dangerous thing. Perhaps, 
to the greatest poets of all nothing is dangerous. But what in our 
opinion, distinguishes the poet from ordinary persons, what specifically 
characterises his mind and stamps his productions, is, not a greater 
knowledge than his neighbours, but a different sort of knowledge. He 
knows the same things as the herd, only he knows them in a distinct 
and peculiar fashion. He apprehends them differently, and in render- 
ing them gives a totally different account of them. He may be as 
ignorant as a Burns, as superficial as a Keats; but what little he 
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knows, he knows poetically. There isa soul in his knowledge, and 
you can never make mere library faggots of it. It is not lore got 
from without ; it is inner wisdom. There have been people stupid 
enough to fancy that Bacon must have been the author of Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems on account of the amount of learning there 
isin them. All the learning in Shakespeare could be got at a gram- 
mar-school, in the woods and fields, and in the streets of men, so that 
there was the right person to get it. Eyes, heart, and tongue, with 
or without a bookshelf, furnish forth a poet. 

And so this Caedmon of whom we spoke, had, for want of ‘learning,’ to 
write in his native homely Saxon language. There was as yet no other 
for him. It was a case of Latin or mother tongue, and he knew only 
the latter. By-and-by a finer and more familiar weapon was to be 
forged for the use of the great souls fired with the yearning to go out of 
themselves and speak, not for themselves alone, but for their own 
time; and not for their own class alone, but for all ranks of the 
nation. But the nation had to be made first ; and, as usual, it was a 
small band of aristocrats who made it. In the tenth century the 
bettermost folks of this country used to send their children to France 
to be educated ; but before another hundred years had passed away 
the schoolmaster crossed the Channel and the necessity disappeared. 
The Normans brought with them not only laws and the art of govern- 
ing, but likewise the art of elegant speaking and writing. Never, 
however, that we know of, has Saxon blood or Saxon speech 
utterly disappeared before the conqueror; there is something too 
sturdy in them for that. The tongue of the French troubadours had 
to accept an alliance with the tongue of Ceedmon, the Saxon monk of 
Whitby, before it could get itself accepted as the speech of the people, 
and still more as the speech of the poet. 

The alliance, moreover, was not one solely of speech. A union 
likewise was effected, firstly of race and secondly of caste, which has 
had an unspeakably profitable influence upon English song. In the 
blending of races, moreover, we must not leave out of the account a 
third stock, neither Saxon nor Norman, and singularly different from 
either, and by no means abolished either then or now, though the 
linguistic traces of it have almost wholly disappeared, and which lent 
and still lends its valuable properties, as perhaps a minor but still 
important,contribution towards the formation of the full-grown English 
temperament, and therefore to the complete character of English 
poetry. We allude, of course, to that despised and humbled race, 
Celtic in origin and tongue, which first possessed our island; but 
which, soon after the dawn of its history, was driven westwards and 
northwards, and there-only now survives in visible and tangible shape. 
Yet who'can doubt that neither extermination nor ostracism was 
complete, and that Celtic units and even Celtic families remained 
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largely dotted over England during the period of Saxon domination, 
and that their blood was already intermingled with that of the 
Teutonic master, when the final lord, the Norman, arrived? Both 
fact and probability support the supposition, and English poetry is 
perpetually sounding a note which reminds us that there runs in our 
veins, be it in ever so small a degree, the blood and tears of a 
pathetic, subdued, and melancholy people. 

It is all the more necessary to dwell and to insist in this place, 
before dealing with the origin and consequences of the amalga- 
mation of the Saxon and Norman elements, upon the Celtic drop in 
our poetical compositions, since, after that amalgamation, several 
centuries had to pass before its minor key was heard in English 
literature. It is of the very nature of soft, gentle and melancholy 
characters, races, and feelings, to seem to be suppressed by the sterner 
and more practical ones, which are perpetually striving to extrude 
them or to trample them underfoot; but it is equally of their very 
nature never in reality to be so. They bend, but they never break. 
These are too supple, too elastic, too yielding, ever to be snapped in 
twain and so disposed of. They survive neglect, contumely, persecu- 
tion, and get the upper hand of their conquerors in moments least 
expected, moulding the speech, the modes of thought, even the 
policy of the latter, when they cannot aspire to occupy the seats 
of influence and authority. Thus Athens, as a Roman poet acknow- 
ledges, had its triumph over masterful Rome; thus, as we shall 
see, the Celtic type of feeling, though utterly crushed and lost for 
a long while under the waves of Saxon and Norman domination, 
crept up again in the works which are the historical exponent of the 
feelings of the English nation; and thus, in a minor degree, we are 
beginning to see the “mild Hindoo” influencing, and destined yet 
more to influence, the sturdy western conqueror of his country. 

The Saxon crassness, which is at present so dominant amongst us, 
caused a year or two ago a grin of self-sufficient stupidity to adorn 
the faces of many of our journalistic wiseacres, when Mr. Disraeli, 
peculiarly endowed with the faculty of comprehending ethnic idiosyn- 
cracies, alluded to the influence exercised upon the Irish people by the 
melancholy sea with which their small island is surrounded. Yet the 
fact—for fact unquestionably it is—had never escaped the observation 
of anybody deserving the epithet of thinker. M. Renan, himself of 
Celtic origin, speaks, in his essay upon Celtic Poetry, of the “mer 
presque toujours sombre,” which forms on the horizon of Brittany “a 
circle of eternal sighs.” “ Méme contraste,” he proceeds, “dans les 
hommes: 4 la vulgarité normande ”—of course the “vulgarité nor- 
mande” here spoken of has nothing to do with the aristocratic 
Norman element which exists in England, and of which we shall have 
occasion to speak so often—“a la vulgarité normande, & une popula- 
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tion grasse et plantureuse, contente de vivre, pleine de ses intéréts, 
égoiste comme tous ceux dont l’habitude est de jouir, succéde une 
race timide, réservée, vivant toute au dedans, pesante en apparence, 
mais sentant profondément et portant dans ses instincts religieux une 
adorable délicatesse. Le méme contraste frappe, dit-on, quand on 
passe de l’Angleterre au pays de Galles, de la basse Ecosse, anglaise de 
langage et de mceurs, au pays des Gaéls du nord, et aussi, mais avec 
une nuance sensiblement différent, quand on s’enfonce dans les parties 
de l’Irlande ow la race est restée pure de toute mélange avec l’étranger. 
Il semble que l’on entre dans les couches souterraines d’une autre age, 
et lon ressent quelque chose des impressions que Dante nous fait 
éprouver quand il nous conduit d’un cercle & un autre de son enfer.”* 

It is this combined retreat and resistance, this apparent yielding- 
ness, ending in an obstinacy that never surrenders, which constitutes 
the strong and enduring character of the Celtic influence. It can 
not ever be said of it that it dies in a corner; for though it falls back 
before every fresh inroad into nooks and retreats ever and ever more 
obscure, it does not perish there. Roman civilisation drove Celtic 
races before it, as it drove other races ; but these it ended by civilis- 
ing—the Celtic race, never. The great Teutonic invasion which 
followed hurled the Celtic tribes back, but never really broke their 
lines. Modern civilisation fares no better against them, and all the 
efforts of England to impregnate the Irish people with modern ideas 
of progress have generated nothing better than disgust and dis- 
affection. Without giving itself fine classical airs, or troubling itself 
much with what to more ambitious people is exalted as philosophy, 
the Celtic race is as sublime in its selection of sides as was the Roman 
Cato. It loves the losing cause, and is invariably found shedding its 
blood in campaigns that are desperate. Never to attack, but always 
to defend—such seems its allotted part in history. It is the con- 
servative race, fated never to win, but never to be wholly conquered. 
It has a delicate presentiment of its perpetual doom, and bears its 
destiny with a fatalistic resignation. It believes unchangingly in 
God, but does not expect God to fight for it. As has been finely 
observed, one would hardly think, to see how slightly endowed it is 
with audacious initiation, that it belongs to the race of Japhet—the 
Iapeti genus, audax omnia per peti. 

What is the character that we should expect to find in the poetry 
of such a people? Precisely that which strikes the most cursory 
observer. Celtic poetry, when undefiled with all alien admixture, is 
lyrical and sad. It is for the most part a threnody ; a dirge, like the 
play and plash of melancholy waves. Not victories, but defeats, 
are the theme of its bards; and its metrical stories are stories of 
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exile and flight. If gaiety for a moment intrudes, it appears only as 
a relief to the deep current of melancholy tears. For the Celtic race 
has too enduring a consciousness of the world we do not see ever to 
accept gladness as the natural condition of man. It has the religious 
fibre in a remarkable degree in its composition, and the air it breathes 
is for ever haunted with shadows and intangible phantoms. It clings 
to the infinite, and is “an infant crying in the night.” Too devout, 
too resigned, too averse from sustained and concentrated thought to 
strive, like the laborious Teuton, to solve the mysteries which sur- 
round us, it is content to recognise their existence, to feel their influ- 
ence, to acknowledge them as a law of life, but humbly to respect 
their insolubility. It never presumes to lift the veil, though it never 
forgets how little there is on this side of the veil to satisfy the human 
soul. Thus its melancholy, its undying sadness, the plaintiveness of 
its poetry, ever remains vague and indefinite. Its most realistic strains 
are but a wandering voice. 

The melancholy natures are usually gentle; and the Celtic race, 
besides being sad, and what in these days is called superstitious, has a 
feminine quality in it especially noteworthy. Just as, though it 
nourishes an undying reverence for the awful mysteries beyond the 
tomb, its annals swarm with apparitions, with witchcraft, and all the 
apparatus of demonology; so, whilst it can be wrought by the in- 
justice of the invader to stubborn defence and even to terrible re- 
prisals, it asks nothing better than to be left alone, and, womanlike, 
to bury itself in the pursuits of home. The contrast between its early 
compositions and those of the Germanic peoples can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. In the Edda and the Niebelungen we find heroes who 
rejoice in slaughter for slaughter’s sake, who revel in blood, as some 
men have revelled in lust, and to whom carnage and the bloody reek 
of battle are a goodly savour. Savage strength, gigantic rudeness, 
horse-play in peace, unlimited and joyous vengeance in strife, these 
are the main elements of early Teutonic grandeur. In the Celtic 
Mabinogion, on the contrary, though bloodshed abounds, though the 
recitals swarm with tales of pitiless cruelty, these are used only as the 
foils to gentler sentiments and more feminine scenes. 

But in the formation of what we knowas the English tongue Celtic 
influence had little or no share; and many generations were to elapse 
after its formation before Celtic influence was to creep into its poetry. 
Using the terminology of a science prevalent amongst us, we may 
say that whenever and wherever we find the Celtic element in our 
poetical literature, it is there by the law of reversion to a remote 
and indirect ancestry. Its two immediate parents are the Saxon 
and the Norman. If, as Mr. Coventry Patmore has asserted, meta- 
phorically embodying an old and popular theory, “ marriage-contracts 
are the poles on which the heavenly spheres revolve,” the union 
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between the conquered Saxon and the conquering Norman, such as 
we find them towards the close of the eleventh century, ought indeed 
to have produced celestial results; and there are few who will deny 
that it has done so. We need not here concern ourselves to inquire 
whether the two were not, after all, not very far distant in blood. 
Whatever their original consanguinity, circumstance, and that some- 
thing which, because we cannot thoroughly scrutinise it, we call acci- 
dent, had ended by placing them, in character, in habits, in tongue, 
poles asunder. 

“Of all barbarians these are the strongest of body and heart, and 
the most formidable.” Such is the testimony of a civilised contem- 
porary concerning the Saxons. Their own account of themselves 
sounds over-flattering ; but at bottom it tells the same tale and sig- 
nifies the same thing: “The blast of the tempest aids our oars; the 
bellowing of heaven, the howling of the thunder, hurt us not; the 
hurricane is our servant, and drives us whither we wish to go. We 
smite with our swords,” sings one narrator of the deeds of himself and 
his fellow sea-kings. “To me it was a joy like having my bright 
bride by me on the couch. He who has never been wounded leads a 
weary life.” To slay and be slain was with them the whole duty of 
life. It was for that that they came into this world; that was their 
raison d’étre; that alone reconciled them to existence. Death had no 
terrors for them, unless it came upon a bed. ‘“ What a shame for me 
not to have been permitted to die in so many battles, and to end thus 
by a cow’s death! At least put on my breastplate, gird on my sword, 
set my helmet on my head, my shield in my left hand, so that a great 
warrior like myself may die as a warrior.” So spoke Siegward, Duke 
of Northumberland, Henry of Huntingdon tells us, when dysentery 
overtook him in the midst of a brief truce. 

Evidently a pugnacious and battle-loving race; cherishing their 
bodies, not for the pleasure and blandishment of ease, but in order that 
in the din and stress of battle they might press heavily against and 
overbear the foe. For this they ate voraciously, drank hard, and slept 
without turning. Their existence was an animal one, relieved only 
by those furious passions known but to man. But the conquest by 
them of an island kingdom slowly but surely wrought a modification 
in their temperament. With a whole continent before them, they 
would have gone on conquering, or at least ravaging, as long as there 
was a rood of ground left not visited by their stormy footsteps; and in 
England they never paused from the work of havoc, slaughter, and 
the constant acquisition of sway, until they found themselves stopped 
either by the mountains or the sea. Then they began to feel the 
pinch of their own success. What were they to do next? Were 
they, like Alexander, to weep because there were no more worlds to 
devastate? Had they not better turn and rend each other? They 
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found some relief in that course; and the whole world knows to 
whom the reproach of their history being a history of kites and 
crows was addressed. ‘The Saxon Heptarchy was a praiseworthy 
attempt to introduce peace and order among successful savages; but. 
that in the short space of a hundred years, out of fourteen kings 
of Northumbria seven were slain and six deposed, is a conclusive 
proof of what difficulties legislators and law-preservers had to contend 
with. 

Still, a something like settled government at length supervened ;. 
and a wandering, adventure-seeking, battle-loving, brutal, though at 
heart not unkindly people, had to find other vents for their turbid 
temperaments than surprising their neighbours and dismaying their 
foes. Generally they settled down into fixed families, villages, com- 
munistic states, kingdoms; and social life commenced. But society, 
it long remained apparent, was not the natural condition of these 
sturdy and moody children of the forest and the foam. Non-gregarious, 
they isolated themselves whenever the opportunity arose, drawing a 
sort of ring-fence round what they could call their own, and so dividing 
it all from the outer world, which, by the law of inherited association, 
they still regarded as their natural enemy. Tacitus jhad, observed 
how in Germany they lived the solitary life, each one near the wood 
which pleased him. Self-detached and self-contained, each man would 
fain be his own master, develop and give play to his own character, 
and rule his own world. Neither law nor state should crush him. 
War being no longer open to him, he would find his way out in some 
other fashion, but still his own; or rather, since an outward vent for 
his huge nature was denied him, he would nurse his feelings and 
desires at home. ‘Thus the active, vagrant, aggressive, despoiling 
Saxon of the European mainland, gradually toned down to the domestic, 
passive, silent, defensive, half-gloomy, meditative Saxon of this island. 
He still indulged in enormous and frequent meals, still gave himself 
the luxury of swinish intoxication, and corrected these excesses of 
animal life by an out-door existence, hunting, and every sport that 
field, or air, or river could afford him. 

Man is not long in erecting his necessities into preferences, and 
the step is not a far one which leads him to exalt his preferences into 
virtues. Since he was compelled to lead the domestic life, this soon 
became the English Saxon’s ideal; and with it naturally grew up a 
great respect for property, for clear distinctions between mewm and 
tuum; a high regard for the usefulness and fidelity of women; a 
strong sanction of reverence and of implicit obedience in children, and, 
though to a less degree, in all subordinates. Home life thus estab- 
lished itself, and with it flourished home-keeping wits. Slow, deliberate, 
cautious, practical, full of solid sense, with a strong sense of right and 
justice; implacable, but from conscience, not from anger; exacting, 
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not easily moved to pity, putting heavy burdens upon everybody, 
but bearing them unflinchingly himself, the Saxon in England was 
perhaps the noblest and the most respectable savage the world has 
ever seen. 

Indeed, it is only in deference to modern ideas that he can be 
regarded as a savage at all. With all his stolidity, he had within 
him a deep well of enthusiasm, and the seriousness of his temperament 
compelled him to be religious. Thus Christianity found in him an 
easy if not a tractable convert. He readily accepted the idea of one 
God, for indeed he possessed it already; but for outward symbols 
and expressions of each particular religious passion or sentiment he 
manifested, even then, an unmistakable aversion. What the Roman 
Catholic church calls piety and the Protestant church superstition 
had no seductions for him. He was without idols when Augustine 
found him; for his earnest nature regarded such minor objects of 
veneration as childish trifling. He recognised the universe, the 
necessity of things, the difficulties of life, duty, conscience, heroism, 
and the obligation of asserting himself. Religion was to be serviceable 
to him, not he to religion. 

It is not difficult to see what must be the contribution of such a 
race to a composite poetical literature. To the Celt English poetry 
owes its pathos, sweetness, sadness, its lyrical faculty, its touches of 
ineffable melancholy, that returning of the singer upon himself, that 
minor key struck ever and anon in the midst of the strain, its notes of 
wail, its cadence drowned in tears, its sighing for what is not. The 
charm of our poetry is Celtic; but its force is Saxon. The Celt says 
Ah! the Saxon says Oh! From the first we get our sentiment, 
from the second our sublimity. But as the Saxon is perhaps the most 
complex of all known characters, so are his contributions to the 
elements of our poetry the most numerous and the most varied. To 
this source must be traced not only all that is sounding and soaring 
in it, but all on the one hand that is didactic and all on the other 
that is deeply tragic. Much of English poetry, in the opinion of 
foreign critics, is spoiled by its too evident and intentional moral tone. 
Toa Frenchman or an Italian, much of Cowper, more of Words- 
worth, and no little of Milton, are as tiresome as the lesson taught by 
schoolmaster. They are perpetually discoursing, playing the peda- 
gogue, laying down the law, inculcating moral truths, or what they 
believe to be such. Yet no Englishman at least will doubt that, here 
and there, our didactic poets, Wordsworth more especially, have reached 
rare heights of song, even in the act of preaching, and wherever they 
have done this, they were indebted to their Saxon blood and spirit. 

To the same source must be traced that almost savagely tragic 
spirit which permeates our best and most famousdramas. The Greeks 
4id not shrink from supping of horrors; but then they threw the 
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responsibility of slaughter, of parricide, matricide, fratricide, upon the 
gods, upon fate, upon Necessity; and the human agents were victims, 
rather than instigators or willing perpetrators, of bloody deeds. The 
pages of Shakespeare swarm with furies, but they are furies in 
human shape, men, mere men, governed by human motives, forgetful 
of heaven, uninfluenced by hell, needing ‘no goad but their own 
tremendous passions, no goal but their own insatiable desires. Here 
we see the old sea-kings at work ; fighting, slaying, conquering, dying, 
stamping with rage, rolling out sesquipedalian periods, and venting 
themselves in prodigious metaphors. 

But the Saxons were essentially stutterers. They had much to say, 
more especially when they were no longer allowed to act, or at least 
to act on the large scale and in obedience to their big carnage-loving 
promptings; but they experience almost unconquerable difficulty in 
saying it. 

“Time after time,” M. Taine observes, “they return to and repeat the same 
idea. The sun on high, the great star, God’s brilliant candle, the noble 
creation—four times they employ the same thought, and each time under 
a new aspect. All its different aspects rise simultaneously before the bar- 
barian’s eyes, and each word was like a shock of the semi-hallucination 
which excited him. Verily, in such a condition, the regularity of speech 
and of ideas is disturbed at every turn. His phrases recur and change; 
he emits the word that comes to his lips without hesitation; he leaps over 
wide intervals from idea to idea. The more his mind is transported, the 
quicker and wider are the intervals traversed. With one spring he visits 
the poles of his horizon, and touches in one moment objects which seem to 
have the world between them. His ideas are entangled; without notice, 
abruptly the poet will return to the idea he has quitted, and insert in it 
the thought to which he is giving expression. It is impossible to translate 
these incongruous ideas, which quite disconcert our modern style. At 
times they are unintelligible. Articles, particles, everything capable of 


illuminating thought, of marking the connection of terms, are neglected. 
Passion bellows forth like a great shapeless beast.” 


We may perhaps suspect that M. Taine, a Frenchman in spite of 
all his breadth and toleration of mind, had in his mind, when he 
wrote the above passage on the Saxon literature, less the Anglo-Saxon 
fragments made familiar to us by Turner, Conybeare, Thorpe, and 
others, than those tragedies of Shakespeare which so many of his 
countrymen have found “ barbarian.” It is to our Saxon blood that 
we mainly owe our genius, our extravagance, the “ eye in fine frenzy 
rolling’—that, indeed, which distinguishes what is best in our poetical 
literature above all the poetical literatures of the human race. 

But it may well be doubted if it ever would have attained the height 
on which it now sits enthroned before the eyes of men, had not 
another and most necessary element been introduced, an indispensable 
corrector, a chastiser, a moulder, a beneficent wielder of discipline. 
From the Celt, as we have said, our sweetness; from the Saxon, our 
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strength ; but from the Norman, to use Mr. Arnold’s phrase, our light. 
The point may be put yet more clearly, though with every advance in 
precision we necessarily exaggerate the truth. The Celt contributes 
the spirit, the Saxon, the substance, the Norman, the form; and 
without the latter, it may safely be affirmed, we should never have 
succeeded in pleasing anybody but ourselves. 

As it is, we have accepted it unwillingly, but it has proved a useful 
and wholesome restraint, just as the conquered Saxons unwillingly 
received Norman laws and discipline, but were enormously improved 
by them. As Mr. Froude says, “ through all the arrangements of 
the conquerors, one single aim was visible; and that was that every 
man in England should have his definite ‘place and definite duty 
assigned to him, and that no human being should be at liberty to lead 
at his own pleasure an unaccountable existence. The discipline of an 
army was transferred to the details of social life.” For a long time the 
conquered resented this uncongenial treatment, and it was in con- 
formity with their proud and sullen nature that they should display 
their resentment rather in silence than in song. The Normans 
brought their troubadours with them, and the Norman court in 
England boasted its jongleurs, who were after all but feeble imitators 
of what was scarcely worth imitating. But they had at least the 
secret of form and of articulate speech. They were devoid of ideas, 
idle triflers, court sycophants, ticklers of the fancy of lords and fine 
ladies, spurious glorifiers of spurious passions; but they could put 
words and sounds together. They knew, moreover, what it was to be 
joyous, and they gave to their craft the very name of “ the gay science.” 
Witty moreover, and irreverent, they relieved their stilted and affected 
sentiments with gibes and delicate laughter. 

Hence, when the time came, which was so long in coming, when 
Saxon and Norman were to be one in race, one in nation, one in 
manners, one in language, the Saxon had given up nothing, and had 
acquired much. One in language, do we say? Whose language ? ? It 
was mainly the Saxon; but the Norman had taught him how to use 
it. Its ponderosity had been laid aside, and the conqueror had adopted 
it as his own. 

Thus was brought about a triple union; a union of race, a union of 
caste, and a union of tongue. Even by the time of Henry the Second 
no one asked who was Norman and who was Saxon; all freemen were 
Englishmen. The distinction was lost of subduer and subdued. The 
former might yet retain more than his fair share of the soil and of the 
administration of the laws, but he had practically confessed that the 
latter were his equals. The places laid waste by the Conquest become 
gradually repeopled. Charters are granted; arbitrary taxes are got 
rid of ; burgesses are summoned from the towns to Parliament ; poli- 
tical as well as social life makes its appearance. So that an English 
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king, speaking to a pope, uses as his argument that “it is the custom 
of the kingdom of England, that in all affairs relating to the state of 
this kingdom, the advice of all who are interested should be taken.” 

It was impossible that, under such circumstances as these, the 
French verse imported at the Conquest should not disappear. At the 
beginning of the twelfth century, Saxon was heard only among the 
* degraded franklins, outlaws of the forest, swineherds, peasants, the 
lower orders.” It was no longer written ; everybody who wrote, wrote 
French, everybody who read, read French. Many did it clumsily 
and ill, and eked out their imperfect knowledge with Saxon words. 
Gower apologised for his bad French style, adding, “ Je swis Anglais.” 

Nevertheless, the stronger always wins in the long run; and the 
despised and down-trodden tongue, slowly but surely, got the upper 
hand. Whenthe Norman Barons began to send their sons across the 
Channel to prevent them from learning English from their nurses the 
beginning of the end was near. The Saxons would not—perhaps 
could not—learn the language of their masters. There was but one 
alternative: in order that the two might communicate, the master 
had to learn the language of his inferior. There were limits to the in- 
vasion of the one upon the other. Law, philosophy, and such science 
as there was, requiring abstract terms, necessarily borrowed from the 
tongue which was indebted to Latin for its culture and expression, 
but the rude necessities of life and the simple emotions of the heart 
refused to embody themselves, as far as the nation was concerned, in 
any but native words. In two centuries or so, the process was 
complete. There was an English nation and an English language, 
and they only waited for an English poet. 
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Lord Lytton as a Dramatist and Wovelist. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU.’ 





Deatu has,been_marvellously busy of late among the great leaders 
of the intellectual world. During the last decade, England has lost 
her three greatest novelists of the Victorian age; three great rivals 
who ran the race of fame together, for whose utterances all English- 
speaking nations, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, all Europe, 
waited eagerly, and listened to with a delight which the blasé novel- 
reader of the present day can scarcely conceive. Thackeray, mighty 
satirist, fell first; then Dickens, most genial of humourists; and now 
the grave has closed over the last, the most versatile and brilliant of all. 
For while his competitors were pre-eminent as novelists alone, he 
excelled in many other branches of letters; he was historian, scholar, 
orator, poet, satirist, essayist, dramatist, and novelist; and as the last 
four stood in the first rank of the nineteenth century celebrities. 

Such universality of genius is exceedingly rare. A man is either 
poet or dramatist, essayist or novelist, or historian, and little more; 
and it is the rarity of such genius that we should always bear in mind 
in our estimation of the great man who has just gone from amongst 
us. But to enumerate the different branches of literature in which 
he was a master is only to generalise. In poetry he was epic, satiric, 
and lyric; in the drama he gave us romances, a comedy, and a 
tragedy—for ‘ Richelieu’ is a tragedy in all but the catastrophe. In 
novels he exhausted all styles, rivaling Scott in the historical, Goethe 
in the metaphysical, Schiller and Godwin in the mystic, while in the 
‘Caxtons’ he has broken a lance with Sterne himself, and in ‘My 
Novel,’ and ‘ What will He do with It? has drawn the varieties of 
English life with a power and a knowledge of man that even Fielding 
might have envied. He opened new and vast fields to the novelist’s 
art, and showed that it was capable of being extended to all subjects, 
political, moral, social, or metaphysical; raising its productions to a 
height of importance that Scott never dreamed they could attain. 

As a poet and essayist his claims have been sufficiently discussed 
and allowed in that able article, ‘The Late Lord Lytton,’ which ap- 
peared in the March number of this magazine. I cannot resist, 
however, from referring to the translations of Schiller and Horace as 
offering an admirable illustration of the versatility of his genius. 
» The former have been pronounced by Mr. Carlyle—an indisputable 
 authority—to be a wonderfully faithful reproduction of the great 
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German poet’s genius ; the latter are generally admitted to be the most 
delightful rendering of the Latin classic in our language. As a com- 
panion to this we may add ‘The Lost Tales of Miletus. Here we 
have an exquisite transfusion of the Greek spirit into modern verse ; 
and what task—in this age of literary crudities, of grains of gold in 
mountains of dross, of broad effects to tickle the vulgar taste which 
reigns supreme over all—more difficult than to isolate the mental 
faculties from the discordant uproar of steam and iron, and to repro- 
duce the polished perfection and the beauties, delicate as the aroma of 
violets, of classic genius? In these instances he had to grapple with 
utterly dissimilar developments of intellect the antique and the 
romantic. Exquisite indeed was the genius which could identify itself 
equally with either. 

But whatever may be the brilliancy of his other productions, it 
is as a dramatist, and more especially as a novelist, that he will 
go down to posterity. As a dramatist his fame rests upon four, 
or rather three, out of the six dramas which he wrote in all; for 
two, the ‘ Duchess de la Valliére,’ and ‘The Sea Captain,’ were con- 
signed to the limbo of unsuccessful works almost from the first, 
and the last deservedly so; while ‘Not so Bad as we Seem,’ written 
for a certain object (to provide funds for the establishment of the 
Guild of Literature and Art), in spite of its remarkable merit, may 
be said to have expired with its purpose, as it never obtained a 
footing upon the regular stage. No dramatist, since the days of 
Shakespeare, ever better understood the essentials of stage effect than 
Lord Lytton; his plays are masterpieces of dramatic structure ; as 
the theatrical phrase goes, he always knew exactly how and when “to 
bring down his act drop ;” he has no anti-climaxes, no superfluous 
lagging speeches after great situations; he kindles his audience to 
enthusiasm, the picture is struck, and down comes the curtain while 
the impression is vivid. No play ever written has drawn more money 
to theatrical treasuries than ‘The Lady of Lyons’; and yet the plot 
is improbable, many of the incidents are all but impossible, the greater 
portion of the language rank fustian ; but the powerful interest of the 
story, which strikes upon sympathetic chords in every human heart, 
the variety, strength, and rapidity of the situations, carry away the 
judgment of the spectator, and he who in his closet would sharply 
criticise the work and smile at its absurdities, could, in the theatre 
no more resist its spell than a love-sick girl in her teens. In 
‘ Richelieu’ we have a drama of a much higher order. Perhaps it is 
no exaggeration to assert that it is the best five act play written in 
the present century. The character of the great Cardinal, although 
many may dispute Lord Lytton’s view of it, is both vigorously and 
poetically drawn ; the subordinate characters are admirably discrimi- 
nated ; the language, although much too ornate in places, has not the 
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bathos and stiltedness of ‘ The Lady of Lyons.’ But here, again, the pre- 
eminent merit of the play lies in its admirable construction. It con- 
tains sufficient situations and climaxes to bring down the curtains upon 
half a dozen of the milk-and-water productions of modern playwrights. 
Most telling the climax of the third act, where the Cardinal, in a 
remarkably fine scene, gains over de Mauprat and bafiles the con- 
spirators by feigning death ; still finer is the scene in the fourth act, 
in the garden of the Tuileries, where, threatening Baradas with “ the 
curse of Rome,” he protects Julie from his machinations. But this is 
again excelled by the last scene, in which climax rises upon climax 
until the final powerful culmination, where Richelieu, apparently in 
the last gasp, suddenly springs up from his half-swooning condition, 
tramples upon the paper which brings the tidings of revolt and danger, 
and once more asserts himself the great minister of France. 

The comedy of ‘ Money’ has been frequently pronounced to be the 
best written since ‘The School for Scandal’; it is at least equal to any 
produced since that famous work, and is undoubtedly superior to any 
which has appeared during the last seventy years, whether for variety 
and strong individualisation of character, power of situation, or polished 
and unexaggerated satire. No stronger proof of its vitality could be 
required than its late long and splendidly successful run at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre. Although written above thirty years ago, 
and consequently depicting, to a certain extent, a past state of men 
and manners, night after night the theatre was crowded with an eager 
and delighted audience. And why is this? Because the characters 
are creatures of flesh and blood, not fashionably dressed phantoms of 
men and women ; because the speeches were not written to bring in word 
deformities and mawkish conceits, but as the natural language of those 
who speak them ; because the wit rises above Whitechapel slang, and 
the satire aims higher than at the last absurdity in female dress; 
because the situations arise naturally out of the plot and the idiosyn- 
cracies of the characters, and are not thrust in by the head and 
shoulders because it is necessary to bring down the curtain upon a 
startling tableau; in fine, because it 7s a comedy, and not a hash-up 
of transpontine melodrama, burlesque and farcical absurdities. 

Let us now pass on to the consideration of his novels and romances, 
those most enduring monuments of his fame. 

Poetry is the natural utterance of semi-civilised nations; prose is 
too weak, too dull, too inelastic to express the wild luxuriance of their 
thoughts; hence, while the prose of a language is still harsh, crude 
and inexpressive, the poetry has attained its highest perfection. But 
as a people advances in refinement so does its imagination grow tamer; 
measured rhythm ceases to be its spontaneous utterance and hangs 
like fetters upon its thoughts, save when there arises some great 
genius, a Byron, a Shelley, a Keats—dazzling meteors, shining forth 
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in the cold grey evening, or as the brilliant streamers of the northern 
lights in a winter sky; glorious echoes, or rather reborn souls, of a 
past age, which have sometimes burst like Titanic phantoms upon 
these latter days. But the inner life of poetry still lingers in the 
world, and the human mind, wearied by the dull cares of its normal 
life, still turns longingly to it and to its bright creations. And woe to 
the human mind when it has become the slave of Reason and obeys no 
other master! Reason is a gift bestowed upon us in common with the 
lower animals, but Imagination is the god-like attribute of man, the 
ereative faculty, and the surest proof of his divine origin. In our 
own age prose steals from poetry its harmonies and its cadences, 
rejecting only its fetters; and men of poetic fancy, who would have 
written rhythmically in the old days, now choose this blended dialect 
as a happier and more congenial medium than would be the older form. 
Hence the prose romance. 

The world owes a deep debt of gratitude to the great writers of 
fiction, whether they be called poets, dramatists, or novelists. We 
could better spare a dozen men and women, ay, a hundred, out of 
history, than one of their exquisite creations. Which are the shadows, 
which thé realities? What is it to us that those names of kings, 
warriors, and statesmen once represented incarnate beings? We 
knew them not; they excite our sympathies no more than do their 
marble images at Westminster or at Rome. Those incarnations have 
long since resolved themselves into the universal elements. But the 
creations of genius are all soul—clogged by no perishable matter ; and 
so will live on from generation to generation, never fading, never 
aging ; they will sit beside the hearths of our descendants hundreds of 
years hence, as truthful, as vigorous, as mirth-provoking, or as tearful 
as at the instant they issued from their creator’s brain. 

It would be a pleasant task, had I the space to fulfil it, to take 
each novel in detail in the order it was written, and so trace the 
mental development of the writer through the various stages of its 
progress; but such a plan would be too extensive to be carried out 
within the limits of a magazine article. I must, therefore, content 
myself by arranging the works in groups, and considering them briefly 
ander certain heads. 

First for the historical romances. It must be confessed that there is 
an element of weakness in all Lord Lytton’s heroic characters—the 
weakness of a poetic mind, almost effeminate in its overweening de- 
licacy. They are women’s heroes rather than men’s ; the author speaks 
too much for them, takes too much pains ,to impress their heroic 
qualities upon the reader’s mind ; is too fond of epithetising them, of 
blending the Adonis with the Hercules. It is this fault which has 
so repeatedly drawn forth unfavourable comparisons between the 
characters of Lord Lytton and those of Sir Walter Scott. Scott's 
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mode of treatment is strikingly dissimilar. He simply presents the 
man; announces him with no flourish of trumpets; presents him 
with all the graphic power at his command, and lets him speak for 
himself. The greatness of Sir Walter’s heroes is masculine, and 
devoid of self-consciousness. Our rough English nature is antagonistic 
to all sentimental and what we call theatrical greatness. 

Scott painted the external man; he seldom troubled to seek for 
“the motive and the cue for passion.” He did not care to trace the 
subtle thought from its germ until it stood forth a rHinc. In the 
novels of Lord Lytton the physical man is ever subservient to the 
mental—the mind of a character is more prominent than his actions. 

No two writers, psychologically considered, were more dissimilar 
than these great masters, to whom, as pioneers, prose fiction is chiefly 
indebted for its overwhelming supremacy in the literature of the 
present day. The excellences of the one are the weaknesses of the 
other. Much of this dissimilarity must be ascribed to the diverse 
influences under which they began to write. Scott was forty years 
old when his first novel appeared; Bulwer was in his teens. The 
former’s more romantic vein of thought had been already worked out 
in his poems. He was a member of the most anti-romantic of pro- 
fessions, a conservative in all things, little influenced by the new 
school of ideas which had arisen out of the chaos of the French 
Revolution ; he was essentially a man of the pre-revolutionary period, 
the barriers of which he never seemed, intellectually, to have crossed. 
Bulwer was the brilliant man of fashion—restless, erratic, fond of 
straying out of the social grooves into the wildernesses of life; now 
the cynosure of the drawing-room, now the solitary pedestrian, wan- 
dering amidst the wildest scenes of Italy or Switzerland, or the 
companion of a horde of Gipsies; an enthusiastic disciple of the new 
prophets, imbued with the brilliant radicalism of France, the mysticism 
and metaphysics of Germany, and the sensuous, passionate poetry of 
which Byron, Shelley, and Keats were the high priests. Scott half 
despised the art of novel-writing. He wrote to satisfy no inward 
sense of artistic beauty—not to embody the teeming forms of a shadow- 
haunted brain—but to build Abbotsford; he wrote that which would 
sell best. On the other hand, Bulwer held the art of the novelist 
second to none. Writing was to him a necessity strong as speech— 
the outpourings of a soul overflowing with passion that would have 
utterance. No man was ever more eager for distinction—yearned 
more for fame and approbation ; yet to obtain them he never departed 
from the ideal artistic standard which he had fixed in his mind. 
While Sir Walter Scott governed his literary pursuits by the same 
law that obtains in commercial transactions, Lord Lytton—to judge 
by several of his works, which were written under the full conviction 
that they would evoke a storm of hostile criticism—believed that art 
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should be amenable only to its own laws; but to those laws he bowed 
submissively. Thus each of his great works is like some delicious 
strain of concerted music in which the harmonies and counter- 
harmonies, the various instruments and the opposing parts, blend in 
one delicious whole. 

But few authors have possessed the power of investing their crea- 
tions, as it were, in the flesh, bone and muscle that can alone render 
them living entities to the multitude. Homer, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, were the pre-eminent possessors of this faculty; after them, 
of English authors, perhaps, Dickens. Shakespeare alone could give 
reality to the highest forms of the tdeal. Lord Lytton was deficient 
in this faculty. In reading any one of his best works a crowd of de- 
lightful images rushes upon the memory ; but we think chiefly of the 
beauty of the story, the delicate poetic fancy that pervades it, or the 
pathos or the grandeur of the incidents. No Ulysses, no Falstaff, no 
Sancho Panza, no Dugald Dalgetty, no Sam Weller, rises before your 
mind’s eye; old familiar friends; beings so palpably real that, having 
once made their acquaintance, no man can ever again believe them 
fiction. Exception may be made in favour of Dr. Riccabocca, Richard 
Avenel, and above all, of John Burley; yet even around these, even 
around the last, splendidly as he is drawn, there is a halo, a haze, not 
to be described, but felt, which seems to separate them from this 
work-a-day world. ‘ 

Most exquisite are Lord Lytton’s feminine creations. Who, since 
Byron—and he is the Byron of novelists—has given us such lovely 
passionate creations, full of all that is lovable in women, as Sybil, 
Madeleine Lester, Edith, Viola, Lucy Brandon, &c. ?—creatures with 
warm blood flowing in their veins—“ souls of fire.” How different to 
those mawkish lay-figures, clothed in all the virtues and proprieties, 
which too frequently represent Scott’s heroines ! * 

His heroes are rather those of poetry than of prose. Take Harold, 
for instance, the hero of that splendid romance, which has been justly 
called “a prose epic” ; and taking him, we must not omit the accom- 
panying picture, Edith. Two glorious figures, akin to that idealised 
humanity in which the Greek poet and sculptor conceived their gods. 
And truly this great work, in the unity of its action, the complete- 
ness and splendour of its episodes, the dignity of its characters, the 
grandeur yet Scriptural simplicity of its language, the power of its 
descriptive passages, and the sublime pathos of its catastrophe, more 
resembles a poem than a romance. It is pitched in a higher key, is 


* Diana Vernon, Rebecca, Jeannie Deans, &c., are shining exceptions 
to such a dictum; but it must be acknowledged that many of his female 
characters—such as Miss Wardour, Edith Bellenden, and many others— 
are wofully insipid. The destroyer of the old mawkish Minerva Press 
school of novels, he adopted some of their heroes and heroines. 
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loftier in idea than any of Scott’s works, and is far more accurate in 
historical detail. 

In that still more widely popular romance, ‘ The Last of the Barons,’ 
the author’s besetting sin breaks out in one otherwise admirably 
drawn character—Glos’ter. Whenever he is about to enter upon the 
scene a note of approach is sounded, and the reader is prepared for 
character-painting; he is posed and attitudinised ; his subtlety and 
hypocrisy are too much insisted upon; the author will not trust to 
the utterances of Duke Richard’s mouth and actions, but must be 
ever ‘speaking for him. In Warner, considered by Lord Lytton to 
be one of his finest conceptions, we have an example of that over- 
weening love of ideal character of which his ignorant detractors make 
so much. Although by no means an impossible, nor even an impro- 
bable creation, Warner, from being so far out of keeping with the 
men and women who surround him, perhaps, mars the harmony 
of the work. The very perfection of the medizval picture prejudices 
us against the introduction of so essentially a modern image as a 
steam-engine, even in its embryo. Neither can we sympathise, 
as the author would have us, with the idea of a man devoting him- 
self, soul and body, to a machine, preferring its safety to that of his 
only child, especially when that child is so beautiful a creation as 
Sibyl. Warwick, again, a splendid conception, is at times emasculated 
by too much hero-painting. Hastings, King Edward, Marmaduke 
Neville, Queen Margaret, and many of the minor personages are 
vigorous portraits; while several of the episodes, such as that Salvator 
Rosa picture, the revel of the Tymbesteres, the battle of Barnet—so 
vivid in impetuous description— Warwick slaying his horse, and above 
all, the grand pathetic death of Montague and of the great earl, are 
painted in immortal colours. 

But the masterpiece of his genius in the historic school is un- 
doubtedly ‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’ The task which he proposed 
to himself, in composing that marvellous and unique romance, was 
of enormous difficulty. It was, to re-people a fossil city, which had been 
hidden from human eyes during more than seventeen hundred years, 
to re-people it with a race who, for ages upon ages, have lived only in 
tradition—to reproduce every phase of its life—to show us how it lived 
in the streets, in the baths, in the shops, in the temples, in the palaces, 
in the taverns, in the forum, and in the amphitheatre. How splendidly 
he acquitted himself of this Herculean task every civilised nation of the 
world has borne witness. So perfect is the picture of the dreamy, 
half-Grecianised life of the luxurious Pompeians, and so purely classical 
is the atmosphere of the work, that it reads like some resuscitated pro- 
duction of Greek genius. In the whole range of literature there is no 
more sublime description than that of the overwhelming of the fated 
city. As in Harold, a dark fatalism, such as pervades the great 
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tragedies of Aischylus and Shakespeare, hangs over the book from the 
first. While the lovers are floating, joyous and happy, upon the sun- 
lit waves of the Campanian Sea, the jealousy that will work them evil 
sits by their side ; the dark figure of the Egyptian hovers near them, 
and the giant cloud, the precursor of horror and annihilation, to be 
surpassed only by that which St. John beheld upon the opening of 
the sixth seal, broods upon the summit of Vesuvius. 

‘Rienzi’ forms a striking contrast to ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ 
and abounds in admirable pictures of Medizval?Rome and Romans. 
The Tribune himself may be painted in hues too roseate, may be too 
much of a lady’s hero, to be strictly in accordance with history; but 
Walter de Montreal, knight, robber, troubadour and lover, is worthy 
of Scott himself. The struggle of ancient civilisation with Middle 
Age barbarism, the fierce feuds of the nobles, the horrors of the devas- 
tating plague, and the terrors of the final catastrophe, are all depicted 
with marvellous vigour and effect. 

But I must now pass on to the consideration of a class of novels 
which have called forth more harsh and malignant criticism than‘any 
literary productions since the days of Byron. I refer to ‘Paul 
Clifford,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ and ‘ Lucretia.’ 

Dark crimes have ever been considered legitimate materials, and 
great criminals, from Orestes to Macbeth, have been the favourite 
heroes of great writers. To trace the foul crime from ‘its germ to its 
blossom, from its consummation to its remorse or punishment, has 
been the grandest privilege of genius, and has evoked the profoundest 
of moral lessons. The position assumed by the moral objectors 
to these novels is, that in the first two our sympathies are enlisted 
in favour of vice, while in the third there is a pandering to the 
morbid appetite of vulgar horrormongers. This is mere cant, mere 
Sunday-school morality, a mere filming over of the ulcerous sores 
of our social life, that the world may look fair and proper to 
proper people, even though all be festering and rotting underneath ; 
cant, that would cry with snufiling whine and elevated eyeballs, 
“Dear brothers and sisters, why should your sweet and virtuous 
minds be shocked by these dark pictures of vice? They can be, 
as lessons, no warning to you; criminals are not manufactured out of 
such flesh and blood as yours. You go to church twice on Sundays ; 
you read your Bible, you say your prayers night and morning; in all 
your ideas and habits you are respectable and orthodox ; thieves and 
murderers have never done this; from the beginning they have been 
mere vessels of wrath.” And the proper people listen to and believe 
in this wretched ‘twaddle ; and when genius lays bare the souls of 
guilty men and shows them to be like our own, shows them to be 
those of men or women whom we might have numbered amongst 
our dearest friends; beings gifted with powerful intellects, perhaps 
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gentle and humane in every-day life; loving and beloved until swept 
into crime by some powerful passion or desire, which has grown up 
stealthily and unchecked until it has mastered their souls and plunged 
them into the abyss—I say, when genius shows such pictures as these 
we are appalled, and Propriety says, shuddering, “ Why, this man in- 
sinuates that even we might be such as this!” Upon which Propriety 
is very much shocked, and forthwith stigmatises the work as horrible, 
revolting, immoral, unfit for virtuous eyes! 

Yes, dear Propriety, spite of your church-going, Bible-reading, 
praying, and orthodoxy, you might some day be such as these, for the 
germs of such crimes as those of Aram and Lucretia are in your 
hearts, and in all human hearts ; and it may only require the fostering 
of evil influences, or mayhap only the temptation, or the opportunity, 
to develop them into deadly blossoms. Have you never envied the 
riches of some coarse wretch, and bitterly thought how nobly you 
could apply that wealth ? Even so thought Aram. Have you never 
calculated upon the death of some rich relation, which is to bring 
happiness and wealth to your meagre home? Here is the germ of 
Lucretia’s crime. The thought is the father of the deed. I do not 
wish to intimate, dear Propriety, that you would ever go beyond the 
calculation. But if you did perpetually brood upon a thought until 
it became the dominant, masterful idea of your soul—if strange 
temptations did assail you—why, of course you would resist them. 

Such books as these arouse us from our lethargy of self-complaisance 
to peer into the dark holes and corners of our souls, where the embryo 
sin fattens upon our unconsciousness, and warn us to root it out in time, 
ere it begins to poison our moral being with dark suggestions. The 
elaboration of the character of Lucretia, from the first guilty wish to 
the culminating iniquity and retribution, is a marvellous metaphysical 
study, conceived and executed in the grandest spirit of tragedy. 

It is a false, shallow, short-sighted, hypocritical morality that would 
have us pretend to close our eyes to the evil passions and deeds of 
humanity. They stare at us out of the placards of every newspaper 
board, out of the hideous broadsheets of illustrated newspapers that 
offend the eye in every news-shop window. Why impart to them the 
attraction of the mysterious, the unknown? Rather strip them bare 
to their naked deformity, turn the light upon their secretest retreats. 
Why endeavour to force upon ourselves the belief that there is a hard 
and fast line between respectability and crime? Were you living in 
a house surrounded by pitfalls, would you provide for the safety of 
your young, by carefully concealing from them the existence of such 
dangers ? © Our over-scrupulosity of speech, our ever-refining refine- 
ments, our growing indisposition to call anything by its honest, old- 
fashioned name—these things are but the sickly fungus-growth of an 


effete, emasculating civilisation ; and the cultivators of this fungus are 
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the very people, forsooth, who object to novels because they give false 
ideas of life. As if, while ignorant of the existence and sources of 
great crimes, we could have any true ideas of life! 

Is there aught in the story of Eugene Aram—the remorse-haunted 
man, struck down at the moment when love and happiness are within 
his grasp—to make murder a pleasant thing? We may pity him, as 
we would a brother involved in some dark crime; but would such 
sympathy imply a desire to imitate? The grave fault of this novel 
lies in the discrepancy between the real man and the hero of the 
fiction; we cannot reconcile the being so passionately loved by 
Madeleine Lester with the unpoetic sordid image of the Lynn school- 
master. As an ideal character, Aram is a most powerful portraiture ; 
but if, out of the elements afforded by the story, Lord Lytton had 
constructed a hero fictitious in name, the result might have been more 
satisfactory. ; 

‘Paul Clifford’ is undoubtedly a satire, directed against the anomalies 
of our political and social system. It contains one of his most 
charming heroines, Lucy Brandon, and one of his most powerful tragic 
conceptions, Judge Brandon. To make the author answerable for a 
host of scribblers ransacking the ‘ Newgate Calendar’ for highwaymen 
heroes to imitate Paul Clifford is most illogical. No novelty of any 
kind was ever yet produced that some imitator has not degraded. 
If the delineation of crime is to be stigmatised as morbid sensational- 
ism, why do we pronounce the great works of Greek tragedy and of 
Shakespeare to be the grandest efforts of human intellect ? 

Genius is the true philosopher’s stone, which transmutes other 
men’s base metal into pure gold; he who lacks the divine element 
may study and toil over his crucible, may mingle his heterogeneous 
compounds, but the product of all his labours will be only dross. 

Another well-abused book is ‘ Zanoni,’ that most enchanting of all 
purely ideal romances. It was an old story—that of a man who has 
discovered the secret of perpetuating his existence. Many had before 
tried their hands upon it and succeeded well; but, excepting Goethe, 
Lord Lytton succeeded best of all. His treatment was fresh. There 
was no crucible, no sudden transformation from age to youth, no 
blood-signed bond, no weak imitation of ‘ Faust,’ no gloomy abstrac- 
tion, cursed, like Tithonus, in the gift he had longed for; but a being 
of ideal perfection, glorying in that conquest over death which he has 
won by the subjugation of all earthly passions. In exquisite contrast 
to this god-like figure is Viola, so beautiful, so tender, so pure, but 
oh! so earthy—so unworthy of that great love for which her lover 
barters an immortality. Mesnour, that cold abstraction, the personi- 
fication of pure reason, forms the trio of contrast. Beyond this, the 
poetic beauty of the earlier scenes, the sublime episodes arising out of 
the relationship between the two Chaldeans, and the fierce, lurid 
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pictures of the Reign of Terror, which close the romance, render it the 
strangest and most fascinating of all our author’s works. 

Upon that most typical of his metaphysical novels, ‘Ernest Mal- 
travers, critics who would go into raptures over ‘Wilhelm Meister’ 
have vented every epithet of reproach—‘sickly sentimental,” “mawk- 
ishly insipid.” Mignon is delightful, but the charming, pathetic 
episode of Alice shockingly immoral. The utilitarian money-hunter 
of the Victorian age may pooh-pooh such strange mind-histories, but 
after all, “there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in his philosophy.” 

Yet we gladly turn from these works to that’ most delightful of 
novels ‘ The Caxtons,’ written simultaneously with ‘ Lucretia,’ to 
illustrate the good and the evil influence in moral training. A mar- 
yellous feat was that, to thus mingle the genial and the terrible, and 
yet keep each stream of thought free from, and untainted by, the 
other. Every critic has united in praising ‘The Caxtons ; it has wrung 
eulogiums from those most hostile to its author’s other works. It has 
the quaint humour and simple pathos of Sterne, without his coarse- 
ness. Roland is a character to stand side by side with Uncle Toby; 
indeed, the whole family group and its appendages may stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the Shandeians. ‘ Pelham’ will go down to posterity 
as the most brilliant picture we possess of the manners of its age. As 
a companion to this work we have ‘My Novel,’ with its deliciously 
natural etchings—of which, alas! the originals have already almost 
died out—of the town and country life of the earlier part of the Vic- 
torian age—equally masterly, equally valuable with its predecessors, 
to the future historian of manners. 

I have left myself no room to discuss the merits of those powerful 
romances, ‘ Devereux’ and ‘Night and Morning,’ the charmingly 
picturesque ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine, nor even to bestow more than a 
passing notice upon ‘My Novel’ and ‘ What will He do with It?’ 
which, in wealth of splendidly-drawn characters, variety of incidents, 
knowledge of the world, and brilliancy of imagination, seem to leave 
all his previous efforts behind. 

Is there anything more charming in modern literature than the life - 
at Haseldean? Are there any portraits more genial, more deliciously 
humorous than those of Dr. Riccabocca, Parson Dale, the Squire, and the 
Doctor? John Burley and Richard Avenel are the most thoroughly 
realistic characters their creator ever drew. Audley Egerton, Harley 
lEstrange, Leonard Fairfield, Randall Leslie are most powerful portrai- 
tures, The opening chapters of ‘ What will He do with It? the wander- 
ings of Waife, Sophey and the wonderful dog, Sir Isaac, are exquisitely 
humorous and pathetic ; the character of Waife, the broken-down gentle- 
ian, is worthy of a niche only below that where we place Colonel New- 
come. The whole work is a marvel of fecundity and vigour of intellect. 
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And not until after his death have we discovered all the riches and 
varieties of his imagination. Fancy that strange book, ‘'The Coming 
Race,’ concerning the authorship of which so many conjectures were 
hazarded, having emanated from that facile pen! Fancy an author, 
whose style was imagined to be so universally known, being able to 
thus hoodwink the public! Neither was his authorship of the bril- 
liant ‘ Parisians,’ still running in ‘ Blackwood,’ ever suspected. 

It would be premature to criticise ‘ Kenelm Chillingley.’ With the 
death of its gifted author so fresh in our memories, with the peculiar 
sad interest which is attached to the posthumous production of genius 
influencing our judgments, to calmly and dispassionately criticise 
would be an ungrateful task. That it is full of power, sparkling 
epigram, deep learning, and high thought, must be merits ever con- 
ceded to it. Perhaps, however, it is somewhat over-laboured. It 
has the tone of a work written in youth and re-studied in age; it 
is therefore at once immature and pedantic; it is too quaint for 
youth, too idealistic for age. It has neither the passionate beauty of 
his early novels, nor the terse realistic excellences of his later ones. 
But as the book is in everybody’s hand, everybody will judge for 
him or herself; public opinion will assign to it its proper value 
hereafter. 

The genius of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray began to fade in 
their latter works, but Lord Lytton’s rather strengthened, and as 
each succeeding work appeared we exclaimed, “ This is the best.” 
Dickens and Thackeray were writers of only one style, and when 
that style was exhausted they still continued to work in it; Lord 
Lytton never exhausted a style; when-he had culled its riches he 
abandoned it and sought fresh fields for his genius. 

Each work, whether social, metaphysical, or historical, was a profound 
and elaborate study, produced by labour and research which, before 
his time, were lavished only upon the gravest productions of intellect. 
He was not content simply to please; he desired to instruct, to give 
food for thought, to sift the great problems of our moral being. He 
does not foist upon us that lying and most pernicious poetical justice 
which assures us of the infallible downfall of vice and the triumph of 
virtue, the goody teachings of mawkish tracts and visiting ladies. 
The man who falls a martyr to some great cause; the soldier who 
leads the forlorn hope and falls nobly in the discharge of his 
duty; the captain who stands upon the deck of the sinking ship 
and, regardless of himself, thinks only of how to save the helpless 
beings about him until the devouring waters close over his brave 
head: these are the moral lessons that sink into every human 
heart, showing us how noble souls rise defiantly above the ills of 


fortune and the fear of death, and these are the moral lessons that all 
great writers should inculcate. 
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He has been repeatedly accused of self-delineation; and from 
Pelham down to Guy Darrel critics have fancied that in every hero 
they have discovered the reflection of the author. Men addicted to 
self-analysis, accustomed to solve the problems of other minds by 
reference to their own idiosyncracies, must necessarily impart to their 
creations a flavour of their own personality. In every highly- 
developed mind are the germs of all other minds. Thus a man may 
draw from within himself an endless variety of distinct characters 
and yet never depict himself in entirety. Pelham is not Lord Lytton, 
neither is Godolphin, nor Ernest Maltravers, nor Audley Egerton, 
nor Guy Darrel; yet within him at the time of conception were 
sympathies which identified him to a certain extent with each; 
thus also they form something of a mind-history of the author. 

Lord Lytton is the romancist of youth; his writings are imbued 
with the very spirit of youth—youth with all its beauties, all its 
errors; youth impassioned, yearning, ardent, morbidly sensitive, 
filled with vague, unattainable aspirations. And yet throughout all 
there breathes a melancholy philosophy; ambition, honours, riches, 
love, all to which men give the name of blessings, bear in their 
bosoms the curse of satiety; all, to the eye of youth, so glorious, so 
beautiful, so soul-entrancing in the anticipation, but in possession— 
Dead Sea fruits, that only fill the mouth with bitterness. It is thus that 
men turn their desires from earth to heaven, for such desires, at least 
in this life, can never be disappointed by the having. “On trouve 
au fond de tout le vide et le néant,” says Bossuet—(at the bottom 
of all things we find only emptiness and nothingness). 

As a novelist his position is shoulder to shoulder with Sir Walter 
Scott, although, as I have endeavoured to point out in a previous 
paragraph, their beauties are dissimilar. Such an estimate, although 
it will be indorsed by the majority of the novel-reading public, will, I 
am aware, be considered an enormous exaggeration by those envious, 
carping critics and disappointed novelists to whom the brilliancy of 
his fame was a personal wrong, and who, not content with voiding 
their venom upon the living man, have even bespattered his grave 
with it. 

In conclusion I shall quote, from one of his essays, Alison’s estimate 
of Lord Lytton’s genius: 

“ His novels, in profound knowledge of the human heart, brilliancy 
of description, pathos of incident, and eloquence of language, are 
second to none in the English language” 






‘ Madonna's Child.’ 


WueEn the two satiric poems, entitled respectively ‘The Season’ and 
the ‘Golden Age,’ first appeared, those critics who recognised in them 
genuine poetic faculty were unanimous in declaring that, good as the 
satires were, their chief merit was the promise held out by them of 
something better in the future. 

From the very nature of the case, the two satires in question 
offended and displeased a great many persons; and the uncompro- 
mising, almost defiant frankness which breathed through them was 
not calculated to conciliate many of the anonymous oracles of the 
ephemeral press, who, by dint of continuing to be unanswered, possibly 
came to believe their own dicta unanswerable. 

Still, as we have said, there were, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, writers who appreciated the letter and the spirit of ‘The 
Season’ and the ‘Golden Age,’ and who paid their author the most 
flattering of all compliments, by inciting him to go on to those higher 
things of which they believed him capable. 

In ‘Madonna’s Child,’ Mr, Alfred Austin responds to this incite- 
ment ; or, rather, offers one instalment of his response. For ‘ Ma- 
donna’s Child’ is, as the preface informs us, “in reality but an excerpt 
from the second of the four cantos of which ‘The Human Tragedy’ 
wiJl, in its re-cast and completed form, consist; but it has been 
pointed out to the author, by certain persons to whose opinion in such 
matters he is in the habit of deferring, that there are good reasons for 
allotting it, both now and permanently, a distinct and separate 
existence.” 

In this view we to a great extent coneur. The poem before us is 
in one sense a perfect whole, as a pearl taken from a jewelled coronet 
may be a perfect whole. Yet it has been cut and fashioned to go 
with other gems, and will show to more advantage in the proper 
place which the artist designed it to occupy. For instance, the two 
individuals who compose the dramatis persone of ‘Madonna’s Child’ 
disappear from the scene in a way which clearly indicates that all 
their story is not told. And the sequel and climax of their lives 
doubtless follow in their due place in ‘The Human Tragedy.’ Still, 
the action of ‘Madonna’s Child’ is complete in itself, and the poem 
has a certain unity of tone and colour, which alone is an artistic ex- 
cellence of no mean order. 


The background, the setting in which the two figures of Godfrid 
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and Olympia are placed, is intensely Italian. Whether we are shown 
the 
“«—. city in the South, 
A silent little city by the sea, 
Where a stilled mountain torrent finds its mouth, 
And the tossed Alps subside all smilingly,” 


or the lovely Riviera, winding its way betwixt sea and mountains, or 
the tiny chapel overlooking the Mediterranean, and dedicated to 
Maria Stella Maris, or are led to where 


“The pinnacles of Milan prick the sky,” 


every syllable of description is instinct with the very atmosphere of 
Italy, and could not have been penned save by one whose knowledge 
of the classic land was the deep and large knowledge born of love. 

Italy has ever been the beloved of poets—those interpreters of the 
imagination of humanity—and Mr. Austin is no exception to the 
operation of that law which brings poetic natures under the power of 
her spell. And, more fortunate than their mortal loves, this mistress 
of the poets gains a new charm from the worship of each of her 
adorers! Who can doubt that Virgil and Dante, Shelley and Byron, 
have left Italy more beautiful for us than they found her? And who 
shall say how much of the glamour which she exercises over our eyes 
and spirit is the gift of genius, which, like the great sun himself, 
illumines and beautifies all it shines upon ? 

The argument of ‘ Madonna’s Child’ is not a complex one, except in 
80 far as all human emotion is complex. 

In the “silent little city by the sea,” to which Mr, Austin gives 
the suggestive name of Spiaggiascura, there stands a lovely little 
chapel, beautiful in its simplicity, and dedicated to our Lady of the 
Sea—Maria Stella Maris : 


“‘ Breaks not a morning but its simple altar 
With fragrant mountain flowers is newly dight ; 
Comes not a noon but lowly murmured psalter 
Is duly breathed with unpretentious rite ; 
Its one sole lamp is never known to falter 
In faithful watch through the long hush of night; 
From dawn till gloaming, open to devotion 
Its portal stands, and to the swell of ocean.” 


The faithful ministrant whose hands adorn the shrine with flowers 
and tend its lamp at eventide is an orphan girl named Olympia, 
whose innocent days are passed in the service of Our Lady—seeking 
flowers for her altar, trimming the lamp that burns there, and joining 
prayerfully in all religious rites within the tiny temple : 


“‘ And never since dear Christ expired for man 
Had holy shrine so fair a sacristan. 
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Beyond its threshold she nor hearth nor home, 
As tender maidens wont, has e’er possessed : 
Only a window just above the foam, 

Less like a chamber than a sea-bird’s nest. 

No mother’s voice forbids her steps to roam, 
No father’s joy enslaves her to his breast ; 
And all but answer, if you ask her line, 

‘A daughter of the sunlight and the shrine.’” 


In truth, Olympia is ‘Madonna’s Child,’ self-dedicated to the 
worship of the mild and benignant maiden-mother. 

One springtide a stranger appears in the chapel at Spiaggiascura, 
and becomes a constant attendant at the sacred ceremonies. So un- 
wonted a presence could scarcely fail to attract some attention from 
Olympia, and one morning, chancing to meet his gaze as she is about 
to leave the chapel, she dips her finger in the holy water by the door, 
and holds it out to his—a simple courtesy, common amongst Catholic 
worshippers, and offered by Olympia in simple unconsciousness of the 
rapt admiration with which the stranger is regarding her. 

“‘ Maybe a half-moon later” they meet again in the early dawn of a 
delicious spring morning among the hills that shelter Spiaggiascura 
on the landward side. And the picture of this second meeting is such 
as might tempt a brother artist to reproduce with his brush what 


Mr. Austin has so charmingly described with his pen. Let the 
reader judge : 


“ The bright incarnate spirit of the morn, 
Upon a stone mid-stream he saw her stand 
Atiptoe, straining at a snow-white thorn, 
Whose spray provoked, but still escaped her hand. 
He, though of gracious courtesy inborn, 
Yet by a sight so faylike all unmanned, 
Sat like a statue that hath long while caught, 
And keeps, immutable, some selfish thought. 


The ripple of the streamlet past her feet, 
White thorn above her, whiter robe around, 
The linnet-pipings nigh, the distant bleat, 
Spiral lark-music in the blue sky drowned, 
Blending of all, melodious and sweet, 

To superficial sense and soul profound, 
Steeped him in such oblivious trance, indeed 
He in her beauty quite forgot her need. 


Spite tantalising nearness baffled still, 

And, peradventure, through the stranger's gaze 

Less deft though made, more jealous of her skill, 

Afresh on straining tiptoe see her raise 

Her lissom form, and fired by maiden will, 

Hotly impatient of unkind delays, 

Spring at a branch, which, with rich bloom weighed down, 
Seemed as if sent her earnest quest to crown. 
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She reached the bough, she clutched it, but, alack! 
It only yielded as doth yield a bow, 

And with a sharp rebound sprang tightly back, 
And all the bloom came raining down like snow, 
Dappling the dark stream with a milk-white track; 
But where it fell on her, you could not know: 

And then she gave a tiny little cry, 

That sounded half a prayer and half a sigh.” 


The stranger at length advances to her assistance, breaks the 
richly-blossomed branch that grew beyond her reach, and craves per- 
mission to aid her in her task— 


“ To crown with flowers our Lady of the Sea;” 


or, at least, if he be deemed unworthy of that office, to help Olympia. 
to bear the flowers to Madonna’s feet. The permission is accorded 
with the candid sweetness of a perfectly pure nature, unsuspicious 
of evil, and the two proceed together down the hill to the sea- 
shore, where the doors of the little temple stand wide open to the 
sunshine. 

Here Olympia first adorns the base of the statue of the Madonna 
with her freshly-gathered flowers, and then kneels in rapt and single- 
hearted devotion before the gracious image of the Virgin, bidding the 
stranger kneel and pray with her. He, “forcing his proud limbs to 
bend,” obeys, and in this posture of worship watches Olympia while she: 
prays. The girl's orisons ended, they part; but not before he has 
told her his name—Godfrid—and asked hers, and begged to meet her 
once again. Olympia frankly tells him that, let them meet where 
they may—by the sea, or on the hills, or, dearest spot of all, in the 
chapel—he will still be welcomed by her if he will be as she is, the 
faithful servant of the Madonna. And so he leaves her in the chapel, 
and goes “ downward to the shining shore.” 

Godfrid is a man of noble instincts and aspirations, whose soul is 
sickened by the contrast between the real and his ideal. He has 
withdrawn in sorrow and solitude from his native land, England, 
wherein it seems to him that he has 


“ Fallen upon mournful times, 
When all great deeds were stagnant.” 


Without entering into the discussion as to whether the loftiest kind 
of soul will withdraw itself from action because the theatre provided 
for it seems a mean one and the surroundings poor, or whether a 
truly great nature does not rather confer nobleness on the sphere it 
moves in and on the means it uses, we may yet be warranted in con- 
jecturing that some private hurt has—more than the general deca- 
dence he thinks he perceives—been the original cause of Godfrid’s 
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sequestering himself from his country and his kind. The largest- 
minded of us are yet small enough to be happy in a very restricted 
circle, despite the widespread evils we deplore, if the means of happi- 
ness be granted to us, or to feel very poignantly our selfish sorrows 
even in the midst of general prosperity and rejoicing. 

But Godfrid, in his heirship of “all the ages,” has inherited the 
bitter disenchantment which awaits so many earnest minds in this 
epoch of man’s story—the awakening, namely, from childhood’s rosy 
dream of faith into the pure white light of intellect, which seems at 
once dazzling and chill by comparison. He has been taught to pray 
at his mother’s knee, to believe in the efficacy of supplications to 
Heaven, and “ to cling to Mary’s robe.” But now, he says: 

“Like yon waves that wander to and fro, 
Homeless and aimless through the whirling globe, 
I flow now where Fate bids me, nor demand 
Why there I ebb, and here I hug the strand.” 


On this gloom-encircled spirit the vision of Madonna’s child rises 
like a star of hope. He adores her divine candour and the freshness 
of her innocent beauty, and sees in the dawn of a pure love the pos- 
sibility of happiness. He haunts the little temple where she wor- 
ships, and day by day his heart grows rooted to the spot. 

Meanwhile the sea lies “dimpling with perpetual smiles ;” the 
heavens are cloudless, and there is not wind enough to shake down 
the frailest almond-blossom from its bough. But presently a storm 
comes up from the south, which waxes ever fiercer and fiercer, until 
the winds and waves are in such wild commotion as to fill the inhabit- 
ants of the little town with fears for the safety of their dear ones at 
sea. Women weep and pray and hush their wailing babies through- 
out the livelong night. ‘The stranger Godfrid alone wanders abroad 
undismayed by the tempest, braving its buffets, and feeling his restless 
spirit in consonance with the unresting waves. 
~ All at once he sees “a steady star spangle the gloom,” and recog- 
nises it as the light burning within the chapel tower of the Stella 
Maris, and tendered unfalteringly by the maiden of the shrine. He 
seeks the chapel, which, however, he finds shut and barred ; and seats 
himself on the steps without, half-listening to the noise of the tem- 
pest, half-yielding to his own wayward fancies, when on a sudden the 
door of the little temple flies open, and he sees what seems Madonna's 
self standing in the doorway with flowing hair, and hands folded 
on her breast, looking out over the raging sea, as if to mitigate 
its fury. 

Of course it is Olympia, who has been praying for all in peril of 
shipwreck. On recognising Godfrid she bids him come quickly with 
her to the shrine, and join his prayers with hers. If they both 
together supplicate the Madonna she will surely hear. 
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“She hear!” exclaims Godfrid. “Oh, hearken rather thou!” and 
confesses to the horror-stricken girl that he has long since abandoned 
the prayers of his childhood, but passionately implores Olympia not 
to spurn him, or “Hope will die, where Faith had died before.” 
Shocked and dismayed, Olympia weepingly laments that she has ever 
seen his face, since he is not, as she had fondly believed, the loving 
servant of the Madonna; confesses that he has become dear to her, 
but declares that she is Madonna’s child, and will cling at all hazards 
to her holy Mother. She bids Godfrid depart now, and return to the 
chapel in the early morning. She, meanwhile, will “ watch and weep 
and plead” for him, that he may be enabled once more to pray as he 
prayed in his childhood. 

The next morning breaks bright and cloudless. All traces of the 
storm have disappeared : 


“ There was a silence on the shimmering main, 
And the white city did in sunshine swim.” 


Godfrid seeks Olympia in the chapel, and eagerly implores her to tell 
him his fate. She makes answer that if he will but kneel and pray, 
and no longer “withstand grace,” she will be for ever his; but if he 
refuse to worship with her, she must, at whatever cost of suffering, 


resign his love, and still be, through weal or woe, in life and death, 
Madonna's child. Godfrid cannot kneel with her; and she turns dis- 
tractedly to the image of the compassionate Virgin, and, suddenly 
animated by a quick resolve, Olympia entreats her lover to accompany 
her to Milan, where amongst the learned men who fill its cathedral 
chapter is one who was formerly the pastor of her little town, Spiag- 
giascura, and who first instilled religion into her young soul. To this 
reverend priest she would have Godfrid repair, to have his doubts 
assuaged and his soul brought back to the true worship by the old 
man’s “ heavenly arguments and reasons sage.” 

Godfrid complies more than willingly with her entreaty, and the 
two set forth together on foot along the lovely Riviera road towards 
Genoa. 

The description of the scenery among which their journey lies is, 
to our thinking, the most perfect portion of the poem. There are 
passages in it of such incisive beauty as to recall the clear outlines of 
ancient art in marble or fresco. 

The pilgrimage of the pious maiden proves a vain one. Its scope 
—to bring back Godfrid “ to Christ’s dear fold”—is not attained ; and, 
after a fruitless interview with the priest in Milan Cathedral, Godfrid 
and Olympia stand face to face in mute misery. They must part. 
Olympia will be true to her creed and to her own soul, though her 
heart is wrung by the conflict. And not even for the heaven of her 
love can Godfrid feign a faith he does not feel. 
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One last appeal he makes to her before they finally separate at 
Genoa. He swears to reverence her devotion, although he cannot 
share it, and asks if there be 


“no common Eden of the heart, 
Where each fond bosom is a welcome guest ? 
No comprehensive Paradise, to hold 
All loving souls in one celestial fold ?” 


Her answer must be given in the poet’s own words, full as they 
are of the touching simplicity which is admirably preserved through- 
out in delineating the character of Olympia : 


“ The foam-fringe at their feet was not more white 
Than her pale cheeks as, downcast, she replied : 
‘No, Godfrid! no. Farewell, farewell! You might 
Have been my star; a star once fell by pride ; 

But since you furl your wings, and veil your light, 
I cling to Mary and Christ crucified. 

Leave me, nay, leave me, ere it be too late! 

Better part here than part at Heaven’s gate!” 


They part—she to return to her humble and obscure home ; he to 
pursue his restless wanderings : 


“ But never more as in the simple days, 
When prayer was all her thought, her heart shall be ; 
For she is burdened with the grief that stays, 
And by a shadow vexed that will not flee. 
Pure, but not spared, she passes from our gaze, 
Victim, not vanquisher, of Love. And he? 
Once more a traveller o’er land and main. 
Ah! Life is sad, and scarcely worth the pain!” 


Such is, in brief, the simple argument of this poem of one hundred 
and fifty-four stanzas. And the reader will have perceived the truth 
of our preliminary observation, to the effect that ‘Madonna's Child,’ 
although complete in itself, yet very evidently has a “before” and 
“after” belonging to it. In the sequel, the problem of these two 
lives will, doubtless, be worked out to something nearer completion, 
although the last word of the enigma may not be uttered. 

Indeed, we are inclined to believe that Mr. Austin would repudiate 
the solving of metaphysical problems as being any part of the poet’s 
mission. Nothing can be further from philosophic discussion than the 
tone of his work. And even where the opportunity for discussing 
vexed mental questions and diving into psychological mysteries is 
fairly afforded by the circumstances of his theme, Mr. Austin markedly 
refrains from treating them in any other than a picturesque and nar- 
rative manner. He shows you two human beings, both of elevated 
moral natures, and yet each unable to see in the creed of the other 
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anything but what is false, and—so far—noxious. Godfrid, indeed, 
preserves for the religion he learned at his mother’s knee a tenderness 
of filial reverence, a sympathetic comprehension of all that is attractive 
in it, impossible to one who had not passed through his early phase of 
undoubted faith. In the words of the distinguished French writer 
whom Mr. Austin quotes in his preface, “L’amour va sans la foi. 
Pour ne sattacher 4 aucune des formes qui captivent l’adoration des 
hommes, on ne renonce pas 4 gotter ce qu’elles contiennent de bon et 
de beau.” 

Gifted with no mean powers of versification, a true and delicate 
sensibility to the aspects and beauties of Nature, and the real poet's 
sympathy with all that is spiritually soaring in man, Mr. Austin gives 
no obscure hints in ‘ Madonna’s Child’ that he possesses, moreover, 
dramatic fire and force, should a more stirring theme than that of this 
‘Idyll of the Heart’ call them into play. 

But in this excerpt from his longer and more ambitious work, what 
we would particularly call attention to is the felicity—often to be 
characterised without exaggeration as an exquisite felicity—with 
which Mr. Austin conveys in a few lines, or a short phrase, whole 
horizons of Italian landscape with the figures which animate them, 
the sea which bathes them, and the southern sky which sheds beauty 
over the whole. The number of possible quotations which illustrate 
our position offers an embarras de richesses ; and we must content 
ourselves with gathering a few flowers from the rich nosegay. Take 
these pictures from the journey of Olympia and Godfrid along the 
Riviera : 

* * * * 

“The smiling slopes with olive groves bedecked, 
Now darkly green, now, as the breeze did stir, 
Spectral and white, as though the air were flecked 
With elfin branches tipped with gossamer; 

And then so faint, Godfrid could scarce detect 
Which the gray hillside, which the foliage fair ; 
Until once more it dense and sombre grew, 

To shift again just as the zephyr blew. 

Nigher their ken were mulberry, fig, and vine, 
This linked to those in many a long festoon, 
’Neath which the wise, when days are long, recline, 
Reaping the hours in a deep golden swoon. 

The tendrils yet had but begun to twine 

Round the dark stems that would be hidden soon; 
But in the cradling furrows all between 

Peeped sprouting maize and grasses newly green.” 


The following two lines alone are suggestive of a hundred charming 
spots to those who know the byways of the Peninsula: 


“ Whilst o’er the walls peered tufts of yellow broom, 
And rosy oleanders all abloom.” 
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Or this interior : 


“The chapel doors stood open wide; the air 
Within was sweet and fragrant as the clove ; 
Gold-dappled bees were humming everywhere, 
Fancying Madonna’s shrine a honeyed grove ; 
And overhead, fluttered by coming care, 

A little bird flew to and fro, and strove 
To find some niche secure from ravage rude 
Where it might build its nest, and rear its brood.” 


Or this description of a grand solemnity in Milan Cathedral : 


“ When, lo! throughout the kneeling multitude, 
From porch to choir, a wavelike motion swept, 
And, from its sheath as starts a sword long mewed, 
Up from their knees the motley concourse stepped ; 
And, as with one sole sovereign will imbued, 

In serried ranks close and yet closer crept, 
Until a long straight open space they gave 
Down the right aisle, and back along the nave. 


Then from afar a long procession came 
Of white-robed acolytes silver censers swinging, 
And wreathed flowers, and torches all aflame, 
And golden bells melodiously ringing. 

* * * * 


Last in the solemn train, in cope of gold 

And snow-white alb, came venerable eld, 
Mitre on head of more than earthly mould, 
Led by grave priests, gorgeously chasubled. 
And all the while, round arch and column old, 
Incense and organ music rolled and swelled.” 


Or this, of the light that shone across the stormy sea from Ma- 
donna’s chapel : 


“ A tapering wedge of light that clave in twain 
The obdurate dense night, and pitchy main.” 


We must say one word in recognition of a signal merit which 
adorns Mr. Austin’s poetry: namely, its clearness. From first to last 
it is perfectly intelligible, free from cramped turns and affected invo- 
lutions. And, although here and there we may take exception to an 
image or an epithet, we are never for a moment in doubt as to what 
they mean. 

But a yet higher merit, and one which it behoves us all heartily to 
acknowledge and to welcome, is the tone of earnest respect for and belief 
in his art which breathes through Mr. Austin’s lines. Poetry is not 
@ science, neither is criticism, whatever may be here and there asserted 
to the contrary ; and the varieties of taste and appreciation are infinite. 
The critic’s dicta are after all but the revelation of his own mind, and 
the re¥elation is naturally valuable in precise proportion to Ais intel- 
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lectual value. But beyond the fluctuating tide of opinion lie certain 
truths which it is dangerous to all culture to neglect—fatal to deny. 
And among these truths is this important one—that, without an honest 
faith in the glory of the art he pursues, no artist can rise to greatness, 
be his technical skill as marvellous as it will; and that, w7th this sin- 
cerity of purpose, even a less happy combination of natural gifts must 
eventually distance the most brilliant charlatan whose achievements, 
performed for the sake of an immediate popularity, are but as the 
tinkling of a cymbal. 

It is better to have high aspirations, although they may fail of their 
utmost aim, than to be always satisfied with perfection on a lower 
plane. And for the outspoken inculcation of this belief, both in his 
preface to ‘ Madonna’s Child’ and in his other works, all true lovers 
of literature are very materially indebted to Mr. Alfred Austin. 
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What the Cheatres are Doing. 


Ir is not a century and a half ago since Colley Cibber dogmatically 
pronounced upon the impossibility of making ¢wo theatres pay in 
London! Could some spiritualistic medium summon this Stagyrite of 
the stage to once more “ revisit the glimpses of the moon,” and take 
him a round of the theatres, what would he say? The managers and 
actors of the various establishments probably might not care to hear 
what he would say. Instead of playgoers being divided between the 
rival claims of two dramatic establishments, some forty-five now solicit 
their patronage within that huge conglomeration of humanity called 
the Metropolitan District, and new ones are still rising. Whether so 
large a supply is in excess of the demand we shall not pause to 
inquire; at all events, the various buildings are seldom without 
tenants; but that so much diffusion is unfavourable to artistic per- 
fection is past a doubt, since, after substracting the eastern, trans- 
pontine, and other minor houses from the forty-five, it would be an 
impossibility to gather together a sufficient number of competent 
actors and actresses to satisfactorily fill the casts of the West End 
theatres. The Struttingtons and Jack Puddings of the provinces, 
each one of whom believes that the mantle of Kean or Liston has 
descended upon his shoulders alone, would smile at such a dictum ; but 
practical men have every day to admit its truth. 

It is also this diffusion which gives colour to the sweeping strictures 
of that exceedingly prejudiced individual, the old playgoer, who. 
starving in the midst of plenty, is ever repeating the doleful cry of 
“no actors.” There are certain establishments, and one of them 
famous in dramatic annals, which well justify the cry ; but, although 
there is a sad absence of striking genius, good actors still tread the 
London boards. And were a recueil made of the talent now diffused 
throughout some five-and-twenty establishments, very satisfactory 
dramatic representations could be given, even in this degenerate 
age, to the young playgoer. From such representations, however, 
tragedy would have to be eliminated; that is, indeed, a branch of the 
art, the very tradition of which seems to have perished; as no one 
can doubt who has witnessed the ghastly exhibitions of Shakspeare 
recently inflicted upon the public. Poor Shakespeare! he may well 
spell bankruptcy after those ! 

There are no great actors, as there are no (or, at least, very 
few) great authors. A certain level mediocrity of intellect is the 
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characteristic of the age, which boasts: of. far more clever people than 
any other, and fewer geniuses than any, except the most barren. It 
is one of the penalties we pay for mass playgoing and mass reading ; 
the standard of Art must be lowered to the level of mass intellect. 

But if there be a deficiency of competent actors to fill the various 
establishments, there is a far greater deficiency of dramatic authors. 
A deficiency, did we say? Rather, a positive dearth. Is the power of 
constructing a good play to be reckoned among the lost arts? Hun- 
dreds of panting youths with streaming hair, and eyes “in a fine 
frenzy rolling,” will press forward with portentous piles of agony and 
laughter, and with furious outcry against blind, besotted managers, 
trample upon the supposition ; they will tell dismal stories of insolent 
doorkeepers, manuscripts lost—or, at best, returned unopened. From 
the panting youth point of view there is some justice, or rather 
injustice, in these accusations. But we must also consider the 
managerial point of view. Editors of magazines know what the 
greater portion of the agony and laughter which they receive is 
worth ; but with them it is a part of their salaried duty to endure 
these things. With the theatrical manager it is different. He stands 
in the position of the publisher, not of the editor ; he keeps no reader, 
and his routine duties are sufficiently arduous and engrossing to 
monopolise all his time. Is it to be wondered at that he shrinks from 
the task of seeking grains of wheat in bushels of chaff? 

This is granting the panting youth’s complaint 7 foto, and 
describing a state of things of the past, when theatres were fewer and 
authors more numerous. Managers now-a-days, driven, as they are, 
to their wits’ end for novelties, are only too eager to get hold of good 
dramas. Certain newspapers were very severe upon Mr. Montague 
the other day for reviving ‘Time Works Wonders’ in preference to 
producing an original work. Mr. Montague had up to that time pro- 
duced only original works, and had won only one definite success— 
‘Partners for Life.’ Surely he had given the originals a fair trial. 
If managers find that the public prefer old works to new, they are 
perfectly justified in using them. There are only three really success- 
ful dramatists writing at the present day, and there are twenty theatres 
in the West End. Managers must be indeed besotted if they would 
not gladly welcome an addition to such a meagre number. 

Nor has there been so good a chance of success for really good 
dramatic work these many years as at present, when the public taste 
for a higher kind of dramatic literature has really revived. Sensa- 
tionalism has been relegated to its rightful domain, the purlieus of 
Whitechapel and the New Cut, and high class drama, with few excep- 
tions, has once more taken its place west of Temple Bar. But a 
glance at what the theatres are doing just now will prove this view 
much better than bare assertion, 
VoL, XXXVIII. 
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The appearance of the ‘Palace of Truth’ about three years ago 
was hailed with delight both by critics and the public as a specimen 
of precious ore dug out of a new mine of dramatic wealth. This 
opinion was further confirmed by the production of ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea.’ With charming stories, graceful poetry, exquisite fancies, 
fine humour, and excellent acting, these plays won genuine and de- 
served success. More especially the latter, which most difficult of 
achievements, gave, for once, a new beauty to Greek fable. But from 
paucity of subjects this vein must of a necessity quickly become 
exhausted, and the signs of exhaustion are painfully evident in the © 
third of the “ fairy dramas,” ‘The Wicked World.’ In the two former, 
the characters, although of an abnormal nature and acting under 
abnormal influences, were beings of flesh and blood, with human 
passions, thoughts, and feelings, and therefore cognate with our sym- 
pathies; but in ‘The Wicked World’ we are introduced to a race of 
beings to whom human passions are unknown. Darine’s love troubles 
cannot touch our hearts. We know from the first that they are all 
glamour, and will all pass away at the end of the appointed time. 
Thus suspense, the strongest of dramatic elements, has no existence in 
the play. It is difficult to understand what is the meaning of the 
work. Is it to proclaim the superiority of platonic love over earthly 
passion? As well proclaim how much more etherial we should 
become if we left off eating and drinking. Does Mr. Gilbert intend 
the brutal, selfish Ethais as a true presentment of earthly lovers? If 
so, we think that every man and woman will be disposed to challenge 
the truth of the type. Besides, neither Sir Ethais nor Sir Phyilon is 
in love, or capable of being in love: had these knights been of more 
tender and chivalrous natures, or, better still, had they been con- 
trasted, the story would have gained infinitely in effect; love would 
still have brought enough of pangs, heart-burnings, and jealousies to 
prove the superiority of a calm and passionless existence, and the pity 
of the spectator might have been awakened when the inevitable hour 
of separation arrived. Whereas, as the story stands, we can feel 
nothing but impatience for the moment when Darine’s infatuation— 
scarcely more excusable than that of Titania’s for Bottom—shall be 
dispelled, and the two ruffians sent below. But nothing can compen- 
sate for the unsatisfactoriness of the story. When the curtain falls 
upon the last act every individual of the play is in precisely the same 
condition as when it rose upon the first, and the spectator has a dis- 
agreeable conviction that it is all about nothing. Neither is the 
acting equal to that presented in the ‘ Palace of Truth’ or in ‘ Pygma- 
lion and Galatea ;’ as Darine, Miss Robertson has fallen below her 
exquisite personations in the two former plays. The tender and the 
pathetic are more suited to her powers than the fiery and the im- 
passioned. As Sir Ethais, Mr. Kendal appears to better advantage 
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than he did in the more arduous rdéle of Pygmalion, neither the deli- 
very of poetical language nor the assumption;of ideal characters being 
that gentleman’s forte. As Lutin, Mr. Buckstone, the last of the 
old-fashioned low comedians, has little scope for his unctuous humour. 

No better proof of reviving taste could be adduced than the extra- 
ordinary run achieved at two rival establishments by Sheridan’s two 
most celebrated comedies. For considerably over two hundred nights 
crowds have flocked to the Vaudeville to enjoy the ‘School for 
Scandal.’ During the hundred and odd years that have elapsed 
since its first production it has never met with so prolonged and 
genuine a success. With no wish to detract from the merits of its 
present exponents, which are great, we must say that the comedy has 
been given, even of late years, with more brilliant casts than the 
present, and after a run of a few nights, or at most of a few weeks, 
to mediocre business, has been put aside again; therefore its present 
success must be attributed to a revived taste for genuine wit and 
humour. The charm of the comedy, as far as the acting goes, lies in 
its evenness and harmony as a whole; the smaller parts, with excep- 
tions too trifling to need mention, are well filled—a boon of which 
English managers are very chary; consequently, the spectators’ 
artistic feelings are not suddenly jarred upon in the midst of some 
enjoyable scene by the intrusion of ungrammatical incapacity. The 
principal characters are, if not brilliantly, at least pleasingly, repre- 
sented ; it would be difficult to imagine a more admirable performance 
of Mrs. Candour than that given by Miss Oliver. We must take 
some exception, however, to the Joseph Surface of Mr. Clayton. No 
character was ever more clearly and unmistakably drawn by its 
author than that of Joseph Surface; the description given of him by 
the other characters, the language put into his mouth, the situations 
into which he is thrown, are all so purely indicative of the smooth- 
tongued hypocrite, that it is difficult to understand how any actor 
could, for the mere affectation of originality, be so oblivious of the 
proprieties of his art as to give any other rendering. We have no 
desire to see the part rendered in the traditional style of provincial 
“heavy lead ;” we want neither sepulchral utterances nor Mephisto- 
phelian grins ; but an actor should remember that Joseph is the foil of 
Charles, and not something of a diluted copy, and that to endeavour 
to show the public how well he could play the gay Charles is not the 
best manner of presenting a true portrait of the canting Joseph. 

At the little Charing Cross Theatre ‘The Rivals’ proved another 
triumphant success. It was quite a pleasure to witness the enjoy- 
ment with which the audience seized upon every point and roared at 
every sally of the true wit in which the play abounds. The remarks 
made upon ‘The School for Scandal’ almost equally apply to this 
performance. The cast was by no means brilliant, if we except Mrs. 
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Stirling’s splendid performance of Mrs. Malaprop, and the highly 
artistic acting of Mr. Clark, who was not, however, the Bob Acres that 
Sheridan drew. We can scarcely, however, congratulate the manage- 
ment upon its present revival. The comedy of the ‘Country Girl,’ as 
altered by David Garrick from Wycherly’s ‘ Country Wife,’ is a one- 
part piece, for the resuscitation of which only one plausible reason 
could be offered—the début of a second Mrs. Jordan. Peggy is one 
of the most piquant creations of English comedy ; but it is not a 
character which, in theatrical parlance, “will play itself ;” that is to 
say, the author has not furnished it with telling speeches and brilliant 
language; all the art, the byplay, the talent of a great comédienne 
are required to develop the author’s meaning, and there is no actress 
upon the English stage at the present day who could do justice to it. 
The original play is a coruscation of sparkling wit and repartee, but 
80 licentious, so positively indecent, that it was considered, even a 
hundred years ago, as unpresentable to the public. To reproduce the 
works of Wycherly, Congreve, or Farquhar in our theatres is a hope- 
less experiment. Prune away their obscenities and their wit goes with 
them. Neither doesa combination of leaden ponderosity and marionet- 
tish spasmodics faithfully represent their mercurial heroes. As the com- 
pany at Charing Cross is at present constituted, no play can possibly 
be successful from which Mr. Clarke and Mrs. Stirling are omitted. 
Successes have likewise been obtained in the more modern school 
of genuine comedy. For two hundred nights Lord Lytton’s ‘ Money’ 
proved a trump card at the Prince of Wales’s; and ‘ Time Works 
Wonders’ has met with a favourable reception at the Globe ; rather, 
perhaps, in this latter case, from a desire which numbers of middle- 
aged people have to revive and test the impressions of their youth 
than from the intrinsic value of the work, which, although it is 
written with much point and brilliancy of dialogue, is heavy and 
badly constructed; the characters are of conventional types, and are 
actually more antiquated and further removed from us of the present 
day than those of Sheridan, since they are founded less upon the 
broad principles of human nature, which obtain in all ages, and which 
assimilate the creations of even Plautus and Terence with the sympa- 
thies of the nineteenth century, than upon the eccentric development 
of individual character peculiar to a generation. The play, when 
originally produced, was splendidly cast, and was made a success by 
such a body of actors as we are not likely to see congregated together 
in our generation. The present cast is not a great one, and in one 
instance is positively bad. Are there not other fields in which inex- 
perienced youths may experiment their abilities beyond the boards of 
the London stage? Such favouritism or false judgment upon the part 
of managers is highly reprehensible. Several of the parts, however, are 
excellently represented. Mr. Montague and Miss Rose Massey (whose 
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forte is broad comedy and not sentimental heroines) appear to excel 
lent advantage, and it would be impossible to pass over unmentioned 
so charming a performance as that of Miss Carlotta Addison, one of 
the few young ladies of the stage who can act as well as look charm- 
ingly. One of the best features of the representation is the excellent 
and artistic acting of Mr. Flockton as Sir Gilbert Norman, which, 
hitherto played in the heavy father style, is now, for the first time, 
played naturally. Mr. Compton, who, as a legitimate comedian, 
stands at the head of his profession, has not had here that scope for 
his peculiar talents which was afforded him in the more genial regions 
of Haymarket comedy, and is scarcely well fitted in the part of the 
Professor. 

Turn we now to another legitimate success of the season—not of 
comedy this time, but of the poetical drama. Newspaper critics are 
ever deploring the baseness of public taste, and uttering aspirations 
for its reform; yet when ‘Charles the First’ was produced, while 
giving it every praise, they pronounced the most doleful prophecies 
upon its probable failure. They may justify themselves upon the 
score of that same real or supposed baseness of taste ; but, after all, it 
was not exactly the way to induce those afflicted with such failings 
to try the play by commencing to tell them that they would not like 
it. Yet, notwithstanding these prophecies, people of good taste and 
bad taste, silly people and wise people, have flocked to the Lyceum 
during the last six months to witness a purely intellectual drama. 
Ten years ago, when Lord Dundrearyism and Colleen Bawnism were 
riding rampant over the public mind, such a result, we venture to say, 
would have been impossible. ‘Charles the First’ is a dramatic poem 
nobly and beautifully written, devoid of all meretricious glitter and 
startling situation, enthralling purely by the beauty of its language 
and the pathos of its story. Had the character of Charles, however, 
been entrusted to any other actor on the English stage than Mr. 
Irving the success might have been less assured. Mr. Irving’s per- 
sonation of the unhappy ‘ martyr of prerogative’ is an era in dra- 
matic history. Known for several years as one of the best stock 
actors of the London stage, he astonished the town by his terribly 
powerful delineation of the conscience-stricken murderer, Mathias— 
one of the greatest melodramatic performances of which we have a 
remembrance. When he was announced to represent Charles the 
First we had some misgivings of certain mannerisms which had 
hitherto marked his acting. Such misgivings have been, however, 
utterly falsified, and he has produced a creation quite apart from his 
previous efforts, and almost entirely free from those mannerisms, 
thereby proving himself an artist of the first order. The make-up 
is @ marvellous reproduction of the great Vandyke portraits ; the 
performance is refined and polished to the utmost degree of finish. 
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Whether romping with his children and telling them stories upon the 
greensward at Hampton Court, whether nobly dignified, every inch a 
gentleman and a king, with Cromwell at Whitehall, fiery and cour- 
ageous, denouncing Moray’s treachery in the camp or in the deep pathos 
of the last sad parting with the queen, he is equally admirable. Itisa 
blot upon the play that Mr. Wills did not give us a more just portrai- 
ture of Cromwell ; however much opinions may differ in regard to the 
character of the Protector, it is utterly false to deny him the attribute 
of greatness. It is equally piteous to see so admirable an actor as 
Mr. Belmore, the best actor in London of certain character parts, in a 
role so ill suited to his peculiar talents. A good representative of 
Cromwell would be difficult to find among our present staff of actors. 
Mr. George Rignold’s personation in Colonel Richards’s play recently 
produced at the Queen’s, while full of vigour, lacked subtlety, and 
failed to realise some of the most prominent points of the character. 
The part of Henrietta Maria is filled by Miss Bateman with great 
skill, Her acting, throughout good, was excellent in the last scene. 
The minor parts are all admirably represented, the mounting {is 
perfect, and the first scene, a representation of Hampton Court, a 
marvel of the painter’s art. Before this article is in the hands of the 
public, ‘Charles the First’ will have given place to ‘Eugene Aram,’ 
from which we are led to expect great things. 

At the Queen’s old-fashioned melodrama reigns triumphant. For 
years the Lord Chamberlain has refused to permit the performance of 
‘ Jack Sheppard ;’ but the fascinating robber, having gone over to Paris 
and learned French, has been permitted to recross the Channel, relearn 
his mother speech, and under a pseudonym once more delight the 
London public with his exploits. Whether such a roundabout way of 
proceeding is calculated to enhance the dignity of the “ Master of the 
Revels” we leave to his own consideration. ‘Old London’ is a refined 
version of ‘ Jack Sheppard ;’ the scenery is admirable, the acting good. 
The great feature of the drama, however, is Miss Hodson’s charming 
impersonation of the noted housebreaker. Actresses who profess what 
are technically called “breeches parts,” and who seem to imagine that 
as soon as they have donned masculine attire they are justified in doffing 
all modesty, might learn from this lady’s performance that it is possible 
to be piquant without coarseness, and that vivacity and refinement 
are perfectly compatible. Miss Hodson is one of the most fascinating 
actresses upon the London stage—an opinion which must be endorsed 
by all who are fortunate enough to remember some of her charming 
assumptions in comedy and burlesque at the Royalty during the time 
that house was under her management. 

‘Qld London’ has evoked the old ery of the purists—the duty of 
managers to lead and not to follow the public taste. This is arrant 
nonsense. Theatrical management is purely a commercial speculation, 
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and must be governed by the commercial laws of demand and supply. 
Will the purists fill the manager’s treasury while he is educating 
public taste? We have remarked that those people who are always 
preaching the elevation of the drama never by any chance, no matter 
what may be the excellence of the entertainments, spend a shilling in 
its support. Tell them that an admirable play has just been produced, 
but that the public are indifferent to it, that the management is losing 
money—urge upon them to give their support to the noble experiment 
—they will give their best wishes, but they have left off attending 
theatres, the night air, &c. And for such people the theatrical entre- 
preneur is expected to cater. Why not preach to the bootmaker, to the 
milliner, to the hairdresser, that they should cease to sell monstrosi- 
ties and should devote their capital to the education of public taste ? 
Ten years ago the public demanded sensation and burlesque, as ladies 
demanded boots heeled with inverted cones, microscopic bonnets, and 
hideous chignons, and the theatrical manager was as much justified 
in supplying the articles as the boot, bonnet, and wig makers. If we 
ascend from the prose of trade to the poetic regions of art, we find the 
same principle equally obtains. Composers write sickly whining 
ballads, and call them music; painters hang inane rubbish upon the 
walls of the Royal Academy, and call it painting ; they do these things, 
not because they cannot do better things, but because people prefer 
Christy Minstrelish songs, children eating bread-and-butter, children 
having their faces washed, and silly-looking grown-up people in silly- 
looking attitudes, to real music and high art. These things pay. But 
if composers and artists set about educating public taste, public taste 
would resent the insult by consigning their would-be teachers to the 
workhouse. “ This is a terribly degrading view of the mission of art!” 
exclaims Mr. Connoisseur, who would weep abundantly over high art 
in the gutter, but decline to give him a guinea to get out of it. “ You 
are perfectly right, sir,” we answer; ‘but, unfortunately, it is the 
practical one, and this is a practical age.” 

Be it distinctly understood that we are not defending false taste, 
nor the pandering to false taste; nor do we set ourselves up as the 
champion of managers—Heaven forbid that we should take upon our 
shoulders such a mountain of offences!—we are simply arguing for 
them from a commercial point of view. 

The Holborn opened with a new version of an old French melo- 
drama and nine songs, and has since fallen back upon Shakespeare. 
Poor Shakespeare! Drury Lane closed its dramatic season with a 
very handsome reproduction of the antiquated melodrama of ‘The 
Cataract of the Ganges. It was strange to note how flatly the 
patriotic speeches about the protecting power of the British flag, 
which were evidently the great points of the drama in its day, fell 
upon the audience: perhaps it was on account of their not being 
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applicable to our present foreign relationships. The Princess’s has 
re-opened its doors with French plays, a notice of which scarcely 
comes within the scope of this article. The Strand is doing well with 
prolific Mr. Byron’s comedy and burlesque. By-the-by, how many 
more pieces are we to have from that fertile brain? Mr. Byron seems 
to be running a race with Lope de Vega.” At all events, he has been 
the most successful of living dramatic writers, excepting Mr. Tom 
Taylor, who seems of late to have retired from the field. The Olympic, 
open under the direction of a very charming actress, was unfortunate 
in the choice of its earlier pieces. To ensure success, plays should be 
selected rather with a view to prevailing public taste, than to the 
desire of displaying individual talent. We are happy to record that 
the revival of ‘ Little Em’ly’ has brought large audiences once more 
to this superlatively elegant theatre. It is, perhaps, the best dramatic 
version of any one of Dickens’s novels we have had. The cast is not 
equal to the original one. A certain large lettered gentleman might 
have proved a more valuable acquisition to the company at Christ- 
mastide, clowning being more relished by the public at that “ festive 
season” than at any other. 

At the Prince of Wales’s a dramatic version of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
powerful novel of ‘Man and Wife,’ with the sensational element 
eliminated, has obtained an immense success; but the acting is scarcely 
up to the standard of that admirably-conducted theatre. Mr. Hare, 
who won for himself so much fame by his personations of Sam Gerridge 
and Beau Farintosh in the late Mr. Robertson’s comedies of ‘Caste’ 
and ‘School,’ fails to realise the capitally-drawn character of Sir 
Patrick Lundy. Neither is Mr. Coghlan—the best juvenile actor on 
the London stage—quite at home in Geoffrey Delamayn. Mr. Dewar 
is excellent as Bishopriggs, and Miss Marie Wilton, who stands 
without a rival in her particular line of comedy, piquant as Blanche. 
To say that the play is splendidly mounted is almost superfluous. 

The Adelphi has produced a version of Eugene Sue’s ‘ Wandering 
Jew. It is well mounted, with a capitally arranged carnival scene, 
but the task of reducing that very voluminous novel into a four act 
play was about as hopeless a task as to endeavour to make a camel 
pass through the eye of a needle. It has brought that admirable 
actor, Mr. Benjamin Webster, once more before the public in the 
character of Rodin. The shadow of a great artist hovers over the 
personation: when shall we again behold such a substance ? 

Opera flourishes at Drury Lane and Covent Garden. The former 
house brilliantly commenced its season with those great lyric artistes 
Mesdames Titiens, Trebelli-Bettini, and Mongini, and a new basso, 
Signor Medini, who made a decided hit on his first appearance. The 
latter theatre holds its strength in reserve, although it has been the 
scene of one or two successful débuts, 
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The Gaiety is a theatre to which the playgoing public owes a large 
debt of gratitude. It inaugurated a new régime dramatique. Let the 
reader think back some ten years, and contrast those dingy dustholes 
in which he used to take his evening’s amusement with the bright, 
elegant establishments of to-day, and he will perceive how vast a 
stride we have made in the comforts and decoration of our audi- 
toriums. Mr. Fechter gave the impetus to such reform, and the 
Gaiety completed it. It was the first of the new theatres; the 
Queen’s, the Vaudeville, the Opéra Comique, the Globe, the Court, 
quickly followed, all cheerful and handsome buildings. Gradually 
the managers of the dustholes bestirred themselves, and in pure self- 
defence set cleaners and decorators to work. So much the better for 
* the public. It also set the example of abolishing the infamous 
system of fees—a system, we are sorry to say, still retained by all the 
other houses, except the Prince of Wales’s. If managers cannot afford 
to pay box-keepers why not add another sixpence to the prices of 
admission, and free the unfortunate playgoer from the attacks of those 
rapacious locusts? At this house (the Gaiety) Douglas Jerrold’s 
comedy-drama of ‘The Prisoner of War’ has been revived, but al- 
though wittily written it is somewhat antiquated. Mr. Reece’s extra- 
vaganza of ‘ Martha’ is a cross between a burlesque and an opéra 
bouffe, and is remarkable chiefly for the most excruciating word 
twistings, pretty costumes, good music, some really beautiful scenery, 
and Miss Loseby’s admirable rendering of the fine old ballad of ‘ The 
Thorn.’ To hear her sing this is alone worth a visit to the theatre. 

Burlesque has fallen into the last stage of idiotcy; its death-knell 
is rung; for a certain house, which has clung to it through all its 
vicissitudes, and thereby inflicted upon a much-suffering public most 
ghastly things, calling them funny, is about to put the poor idiot 
aside—perhaps bury it—and fill up its place with its more vigorous 
brother, opéra bouffe! Peace to its manes! may it never again make 
night hideous! 

Burlesque meant cockney slang, the last new concert hall atrocity, 
nigger breakdowns, elegantly danced by ladies, and semi-nudity. 
Well, it may be retorted that, to judge by a certain Moorish palace, 
opéra bouffe means something like perfect nudity; but we answer, 
that four acts of incoherency, interspersed with graceful though 
scanty costume, and tolerable music, and so-so acting do not constitute 
an opéra bouffe. Those who would see opéra bouffe played with 
almost French abandon, and yet kept within the bounds of English 
propriety, should visit ‘The Bohemians’ at the Opéra Comique. The 
singing is excellent, the music charming, the dresses and scenery 
worthy of Paris, the acting delightfully vivacious. Without wishing 
to make invidious selection, we would remark that the acting of Mr. 
Odell is the nearest approach to the grotesque verve of the French 
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actor we have yet seen; it is highly extravagant, no doubt, but it 
is intensely humorous. 

We believe that we are safe in asserting that the longest consecutive 
run ever attained by any piece has been achieved at the Philharmonic 
by ‘Genevieve de Brabant’—a result mainly owing to the splendid 
singing of Miss Soldene, who, as an actress, has the best right to the 
epithet of the English Schneider, and, 2s a singer, is greatly superior 
to that noted lady. We understand that she has made another hit in 
‘Fleur de Lys, but we have not as yet had an opportunity of 
witnessing the performance. 

Yet, hold! We said but now that burlesque was about to die, 
Perish the thought! It has been rejuvenated in ‘The Happy Land!’ 
It is a peculiar phenomenon of the present day, and one pregnant 
with meaning, that, whereas satire has in all ages been almost uni- 
formly levelled against the Conservative principle in government, it 
now makes merry with Radicalism and Republicanism. Witness 
‘Rabagas,’ recently produced at the St. James’s, where the very 
palpable hits at Dilkism and Odgerism were received with the most 
relishing glee from stalls to gallery. Could there be a better omen 
for the future of Monarchy in this country? There is no weapon so 
potent as ridicule; an Aristophanes would be a far more dangerous 
enemy than a Demosthenes. ‘The Happy Land,’ in this Radical year 
of grace, 1873, actually satirises popular government, and people 
revel in the satire, and scarcely a dissentient voice is raised against 
it! Whether it was the proper thing to hold the three leading mem- 
bers of the government up to ridicule in their own proper persons is 
another question. Political caricature may be carried so far as to bring 
constituted authority into contempt. But if it be allowable in the 
cartoons of ‘Fun,’ ‘Punch,’ ‘Judy,’ ‘ Vanity Fair,’ &c., at which all 
_the world may gaze through the shop windows for nothing, why 
should it be forbidden on the stage? Yet the abolition of dramatic 
censorship might not prove so desirable as people imagine, although it 
is very desirable that it should be exercised with less caprice and 
more judgment. It is sheer nonsense to talk about the public being 
its own proper censor—vide certain penny publications, which are 
constantly manufacturing juvenile criminals. There is a certain 
portion of the public for whom nothing is too gross, or too indecent, 
or too monstrous; unscrupulous managers would be found to pander 
to this class “ to the top of its bent,” and nightly bring to it fresh 
recruits. Neither do we think that managers would find it to their 
advantage to be freed from the light trammels of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and handed over to the tender mercies of the mawworms of the 
Bench. 
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Che Wooing O't. 
A NOVEL, 


Cuarrer XXYI. 


On the morrow the west wind blew softly, and the hunting party set 
out in high spirits. Maggie saw them off, and then returned to her 
room to peruse a letter directed in Cousin John’s writing, which she 
had not yet had time to open. / These riding expeditions roused no 
particular envy in Maggie’s mind—as Mrs. Berry’s visits to theatres 
or galleries used to do; anything fast or dashing was quite out of her 
way. She was a thorough home bird, without a home. 

John’s letter was but‘’a few lines, expressive of the loss she was to 
him and the pleasure‘his visit had afforded him. He enclosed a letter, 
which he was sorry to say he had brought down with him, but totally 
forgotten. “Ft has already been delayed in the post-office, so I am 
afraid it willbe of rather ancient date by the time you get it,” he 
concluded” The enclosed letter was crumpled-looking, and directed in 


a scratchy irregular hand, very like the caligraphy of a “small 
account ;” yet there was something in it familiar to Maggie’s eye. 
She opened it, and to her sincere delight found it signed “Sophie de 
Bragance.” “Poor dear Mrs. Berry!” she almost exclaimed aloud, 


“T thought I should never hear of her again,” and she proceeded to 
read as follows: 


y “My pear Maraaret,—I suppose you think I must be dead and 
buried by this time; and a good deal better would it be for me if 
I was, than ruined and miserable as Iam. ‘Talk of novels! no novel 
could be worse than the Count; and yet if it had not been for two vile 
women he would not be so bad. Well, my dear, when I parted with 
you I thought I was going to have a fine time and enjoy life really ; 
and the first fortnight or three weeks was uncommon nice. Then he 
began with his tantrums, and made me quarrel with Mr. Dunsford, 
and draw all my money out of his hands, except a fifteen hundred 
pounds, which, thank God, there was some difficulty about. We went 
to Homburg, and lived in the grandest style at the best hotel, 
dinner parties every day, cards every night—breaking the bank, my 
dear !—every second evening at the saloon—picnics—no end of elegant 
company. ‘Ihen a Polish princess turned up, a friend of the Baroness, 
@ most fashionable charming woman, ever so polite to me; but the 
upshot was, that by the time the Count got all my poor money into 
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his own hands he had had a turn of bad luck, and away we went to 
Vienna, and these two women after us. Oh! no words I could put 
down could describe to you what I went through there! I was put 
away from my own table, and that Polish woman took my place— 
there is no use trying to spell her name, I don’t know how, and you 
couldn’t say it if I did. She was the greatest—devil—there! I must 
write it!—that ever walked the earth, except Madame von Garn, she 
backing the other up, and knowing my husband was mad about her. 
There’s morals for you! Iam heartbroken, and I hope you'll excuse 
the writing, for my tears are dropping on the paper, and the pen is 
like a hair-pin ; but I’d like to ¢ell it all to you. At last I got afraid 
they would poison me, so I managed to sell my beautiful carbuncle 
and diamond set, and escaped to England. I felt I was flying for my 
life. If_it ‘could _only- be—wrote_in the ‘London Journal’ 1’m-sure 
they would give a good bit of money for-it. Dunsford was downright 
savage with me, and spoke very cruel, and then I came here.” (The 
letter was dated Eastnor). “It is a pretty seaside place, and there are 
lots of visitors in the summer. But lor! what am I to do on forty 
pounds a year, used as I have been to the best of company, and no 
end of outing? It is enough to break any heart; and you see I am 
married hard and fast to that good-for-nothing man, so I can have no 
more chances now. I have been thinking if I could set up a nice 
boarding-house here; with my knowledge of life and society I 
could head the table well, and make a connection. What do you 
say, my dear, to joining me? You were always so quick with the 
pen. I would pay you 5% on the profits, and you know I would 
have all the risk. Among all the people I have known, I declare you 
are the only one I can think of as a real friend. I think Mr. Dunsford 
is inclined to help me about the boarding-house. Write to me soon, 
and say what you think of my plan, and also what you are doing. 
Lor! what a goose you was to refuse the Earl! What a help you 
might be to me now! But it was all that Trafford’s doing; he did 
not think us fit to wipe his shoes. 
“Write soon, dear. Your attached and unhappy friend, 
“ SopHIE DE BRAGANCE. 


“P.S. Five per cent. is just a shilling in the pound—mind that.” 


Maggie perused this epistle with the deepest interest. Foolish 
and commonplace as she was, Maggie could not help thinking of the 
writer with compassion and sympathy. It was to Mrs. Berry she 
owed her first emancipation—her escape from Aunt Grey, and the 
degrading servitude in Beverly Street. She would have given & 
good deal to assist her ex-patroness; but to return to her was im- 
possible. After-her three months’ acclimatisation-in an atmosphere s0 
utterly different, so far purer, she could not go back to Mrs. Berry. 
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“Yet where may I not have to go hereafter, when Miss Grantham 
does not want me any longer?” she thought rather sadly. “And she 
really does not want me in the least. I feel quite weary for want of 
occupation sometimes. I wonder what will become of me. Ah! * 
there is no use in going to meet trouble half way. I must have 
faith.” 

She sat down and wrote a long letter to the unhappy Countess, who 
had paid so dear for her empty title, and begged her not to let the 
correspondence drop. 

This letter helped her over the day. Nevertheless, both it and the 
evening were dull, in the absence of the bright mistress of the mansion 
and her followers. 

“Can you play backgammon, or piquet, or écarté?” asked Miss 
Grantham, coming suddenly into the study where Maggie was writing 
answers to some of the many appeals and formal letters which inun- 
dated the heiress. It was two or three days after Mr. Bolton’s 
attack, and Maggie had scarcely seen her in the intermediate time. 

“Yes,” replied Maggie, “I can play backgammon and écarté—the 
last not very well.” 

“You must come and play with Mr. Bolton, then, if you will be so 
kind. Heis better, and able to move into another room, but so low and 
miserable! Mr. Trafford says a little society would do him good. He 
is fond of games, but I have too much to do to pay him more than 
flying visits, and Mr. Trafford is quite engrossed; so you must 
supply our deficiencies.” 

Maggie rose obediently, feeling, from a sort of bitterness in Miss 
Grantham’s tone, that something was wrong. 

Mr. Bolton was laid up in ordinary in a very comfortable room in 
the opposite wing, corresponding to Miss Grantham’s study. He 
looked anything but amiable. He could not rise to receive the ladies, 
for his foot, wrapped up in flannel, was propped up on one of those 
mysterious red-baize-covered contrivances which are the official indica- 
tion of “Gout in possession.” 

“So sorry you are suffering, Mr. Bolton. But you are better this 
morning, I hear. I have brought Miss Grey, who is anxious to do 
anything she can in your service—play cards, read, write, or even 
arithmetic. I cannot bear to think of your being shut up here all 
alone,” said Miss Grantham. 

Maggie felt no small terror at being compelled to share his solitude. 
Mr. Bolton was the only one of all the party who was not genially 
civil to her, and she had an idea he disliked her. 

“T should be glad to be of any use,” said she timidly. 

“You are very good,” returned Bolton, with a sort of suppressed 
growl. “I have managed a letter to Mr. Lee, but I feel twinges in 

my right hand; the fact is, I am not fit for any lady’s society, and 
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will mope here very well by myself. I should like to see Mr. Trafford 


before he goes out.” 

“ Mr. Trafford ?” echoed Miss Grantham, laughing. “ You must not 
expect to see him; he lives at Southam now; they certainly have a 
charming party, and. the most effective of French women. I wish you 
could have seen her ‘get up’ on Wednesday! There is another meet 
to-day, and she is to appear, so Geoff is in attendance ; they are old 
friends, however. He knew her long ago, and they renewed -their 
acquaintance last spring. She is coming over here one morning; you 
must be well and see her.” 

“Tf I can stand, my dear young lady, I must travel. I have been 
too long absent from my post.” 

After a little further talk Miss Grantham rose, and bestowing a 
significant look on Maggie to remain, she left the room. 

“Are you quite sure you would rather not have me?” said she, 
with a blush and smile, to the invalid. There was something so 
kindly, so candid, so simple in her manner, that the formidable Bolton 
melted. 

“Tf you will be so good, then. The fact is, I want to know what is 
in the papers, and I do not feel quite up to reading.” 

“T shall read with pleasure,” and she sat down contentedly. 

Maggie Grey had not only a pleasant expressive voice, but was 
generally interested in whatever she read, and so read intelligently ; 
occasionally she ventured to put a question, which Mr. Bolton was 
well pleased to answer, and soon, somewhat to his own surprise, found 
himself talking with a good deal of interest and animation to “that 
little girl Miss Grantham is pleased to call her secretary.” 

Nor was this objectionable morsel of humanity quite divested of 
ideas and opinions, which, though modestly put forth, were not readily 
relinquished. Then she amused him by a description of Lord 
Torchester’s French friends, speaking with unembarrassed frankness, 
for she had no idea the family solicitor was acquainted with the Earl’s 
temporary insanity and its disappointment. 

Finally, Mr. Bolton’s subjugation was completed by Maggie’s pro- 
ficiency in backgammon, and her kindly unobtrusive sympathy when- 
ever a paroxysm of pain seized the sufferer. 

No day passed without a message reaching Maggie that Mr. Bolton 
would be much obliged if she could pay him a visit after luncheon or 
after breakfast; and in short, she now seemed to belong to Mr. 
Bolton ; she scarcely saw Miss Grantham, and was angry with herself 
for feeling so keenly that she was of no importance to that fascinating 
lady—merely one of her many whims; although, when she joined the 
party after dinner, Miss Grantham was as kind and cordial as ever. 
But their numbers were now diminished by the departure of Lady 
Torchester, who had returned to her own home and more congenial 
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society ; the stout Colonel had also disappeared, and possibly the con- 
traction of the circle made the conduct of each member more remark- 
able, for it seemed to her that Trafford never spoke to her or noticed 
her. He was always engaged with some one or something. He was 
never uncivil or careless, but wonderfully preoccupied. However, she 
had no right to notice his proceedings or shortcomings. Then he was 
frequently at Southam, and she was much engaged with the invalid. 


Maggie had read Mr. Bolton into a tranquil nap one morning, a 
few days after Lady Torchester had left. The sun was shining 
brightly, and all the world of Grantham was out disporting itself. 
She slipped noiselessly from the room, and wrapping herself up 
warmly, set out for a solitary ramble through the leafless woods. The 
keen clear air, and the exercise she so much required, seemed to 
revive her, for she had felt at starting unusually depressed. She 
imagined how lovely the scenery must be in summer, when even in 
winter it was so pleasant; and she enjoyed occasionally startling a 
pheasant as it rose with a sudden whirr. Youth has so many delights 
when it is healthy and natural, mere life itself is a feast. And-so, 
thinking of the past a little, and somewhat shrinking from the future, 
she strove to keep her thoughts in order by employing them on the 
books she had read of late, for her command of the Grantham library 
had been another education for her. “I hope I shall not forget how 
to speak French,” she thought. “I am_so sorry I did not see that 
French lady when she came yesterday. I might have spoken to her; 
but it was worse to be totally overlooked. How foolish it is of me to 
fancy myself anything more than a secretary to Miss Grantham, kind 
and good as she is! It is impossible she could care for me as I could 
for her; she has so many people to love her, she attracts so much. 
Surely it must be distracting to be such a millionnaire in every sense ! 
I do not envy it. A sweet, quiet home, and just two or three people 
very near and dear, to love and live for Ah ! that-was too close!” 

A shot on her right—it seemed in her ear—made her start, and she 
went on quickly and diverged in another direction—then paused and 
listened. But not hearing a repetition, and being unacquainted with 
the path into which she had struck, she determined to go back 
slowly, and if she heard no more, return to the house at once by the 
way she knew. Before she had regained it, however, she perceived a 
gentleman walking quickly through the trees, not following any path, 
and it did not require a second look to tell her it was Mr. Trafford. 
She was vexed and fluttered at the encounter. She had been annoyed 
and disappointed by his conduct of late. He had s0 entirely occupied 
the pedestal of her hero-in-chief that it,was mortifying to find he could 
be so attracted by a married woman—a worldly, intriguing French- 
woman, as Miss Grantham described her—as to neglect almost the 
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courtesy due to his hostess! Poor Maggie had not yet reached that 
degree of maturity when we comprehend that there is no such thing 
as clearly defined boundary lines in character; that dark and light 
shade off into each other in infinitely minute gradations. Her standard 
was a very high one—as it ought to be in young creatures who have 
yet to bear the brunt of life’s contact. 

“T have not winged you then, Miss Grey ?” said Trafford, raising 
his hat as he met her. ‘I sawa human figure through the trees just 
as I fired last, and feared I might have hit nobler game than the bird 
I missed.” 

“T am quite safe; but I was startled, and so turned from the only 
path I know. If it is safe I shall now return.” 

“Yes, it is safe; but let me guide you by this wood back to the 
house—it’s very pretty, and scarcely “hance 

“Thank you; but you are leaving your sport ; you will be missed.” 

“No; there was no one with me-except the gamekeeper, and I have 
dismissed him. I am going-back to see Mr. Bolton, whose favour I 
seem to.have lost lately’ Pray let me accompany you; I want to 
speak to you.” 

There had been a time when such words from Trafford would have 
made Maggie's heart beat; but she had so shamed herself out of the 
faint idea that had once entered in and dwelt there—the idea that he 
had any feeling beyond kindly good will—that she now looked straight 
up in his face with an expression of unbounded astonishment. Trafford 
smiled as he met her eyes, satisfied of her absolute freedom from any 
tenderness for him, or she could never have so listened to his words, 
and noted how her countenance had grown softer, more pensive, nay, 
almost sad, since he had first seen it—that, from some cause or other, 
there was more attraction about it than ever. 

“ Why are you astonished that I want to speak to you, Miss Grey ? 
I always had a great deal to say to you in Paris; and there you rather 
honoured me with your confidence.” 

“Tt seemed quite natural there,” replied Maggie, blushing a little ; 
“here it is different, and I am happiertoo. But what do you want to 
say now ?” 

Trafford felt greatly puzzled how to proceed. Everything had so 
far been propitious beyond his hopes; could he but improve his present 
opportunity complete success might crown his efforts. Such a won- 
derful chance as meeting Maggie out alone, however, could not be lost; 
se-he eollected his thoughts and dashed into his subject. 

“Something quite as confidential as if I was in the lowest depths of 
despair, instead of being as joyous as you say you are. Do you know 
that the Southam party are coming over to dinner on Friday ?—that 
is, Lady Brockhurst, Madame de Beaumanoir, Neville St. Lawrence 
and the German féllow ?” p_ Y a 
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“No, I did not. If Miss Grantham wishes me to come down in 
the evening I shall like to see that French lady you have all talked 
about so much. I remember your taking Lord Torchester to her 
house, much against his will.” 

“T-dare say you do; and why it was against his will. Now, I am 
going to take a great liberty in asking you as a personal favour not to 
appear on Friday, even if Miss Grantham asks you.” 

“How can I refuse her?” exclaimed Maggie, more and more 
astonished. 

“Say you are ill—a headache, a cold, anything; go to bed if 
necessary, but don’t show,” said Trafford, with more earnestness of 
manner than he had shown for many a day. 

“But why? What objection can you possibly have to my 
appearing ?” 

“Come, Miss Grey, could you not trust my motives without an 
explanation. You must believe that—I—am your sincere friend ?” 

“Yes, I do; that is, you are very kind,” said Maggie, quite dazed 
by this sudden show of interest so delightfully like their former 
intercourse, and glancing up a sweet shy grateful glance. 

“ Well, then, will you trust me, and do as I ask you ?” 

“ T feel almost tempted to do so, Mr. Trafford,” said Maggie gravely. 
“ But will you not tell me the reason why? When I am all alone I 
shall imagine horrors ; it would be better to tell me. Iam not easily 
offended.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said Trafford, while he thought of the 
reasonableness of her request, and the old tender longing to save her 
pain if possible came over him. He sought rapidly and eagerly some 
decent pretext. Suddenly a happy inspiration crossed his mind—Lord 
Alfred St. Lawrence’s letter, in which he described his meeting with 
Torchester and a very nice girl, “all alone by themselves.” Yes, it 
was the very thing. “1 sometimes think you are a little quarrel- 
some ; however, promise on this occasion to take what I am going to 
say in good part, and I will make a clean breast of it.” 

“ Pray do; it will be much the best plan.” 

“Well, I think when we hada little talk on the subject, you 
wished poor Torchester’s disappointment as regards yourself should 
be kept a profound secret ?” 

“Certainly ; and is it not ?” 

“So far, yes. Now do you remember going to Versailles with 
Torchester one day to a féte, and dining with kim—I mean a whole 
party—afterwards ?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, bathed in blushes. ‘I had no idea then that 
it was such a breach of the proprieties. I have learnt much since.” 

Trafford was silent for a moment, and then resumed, “Do you 
remember meeting a young Englishman in the train, who ”—— 
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“ Dined with us—a pleasant fair little man? I remember him 
perfectly,” interrupted Maggie. 

“Well, he is Lord Alfred St. Lawrence; and probably the first 
thing he would say on meeting you would be some reminder of your 
having been at Versailles with Torchester, partly to chaff Tor.” 

“ But,” said Maggie, still a little bewidered, “ he would not probably 
remember me.” 

“ He would,” said Trafford, emphatically. ‘ He wrote to me about 
you before I ever saw you, and” 

“ Ah! I see,” cried Maggie, clasping her hands together in much 
perturbation. “It must have seemed very wrong to be out alone 
with a man of Lord Torchester’s rank. What must he have thought ?” 
And as she spoke her eyes met Trafford’s—a deep blush flitted over her 
face ; his heart beat quick. Both at once thought of another ¢éte a 
téte expedition, too delightful to be talked about. 

“ You exaggerate terribly,” said Trafford, adding, with a suppressed 
tenderness of which he was unconscious, “ noone could know you and 
think evil; but as it is, perhaps it would be as well that poor Tor- 
chester’s experiences should be buried in oblivion. You see the force 
of my suggestion, but of course you will do as you think fit.” 

“T shall certainly act as you suggest,” said Maggie, quickly, “ for 
I feel scarcely capable of judging such a question. I am only learn- 
ing the A B C of social life. Six months ago I did not comprehend 
its enormous distances, and I must say I feel infinitely provoked at 
being compelled to use the smallest deceit about so paltry a matter. 
I am quite sure it is of more importance than you admit.” 

“Tt is not, I assure you; but one day I shall be able to explain 
things to you more fully, meantime I may depend upon ”—— 

“My staying in my room under false pretences?” interrupted 
Maggie. “ Yes, you may.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Nay,” said Maggie; “I ought probably to thank you,” and they 
walked on for a few miuutes in silence. 

“T am going up to town on Monday,” said Trafford, rather ab- 
ruptly, “and I believe the Southam party disperse on Tuesday or 
Wednesday.” 

“T am glad of it—I mean about Lady Brockhurst’s friends,” added 
Maggie, smiling at her inadvertence; “for I do not think Miss 
Grantham has been any the happier for them. I think she looked 
twice as bright before they came.” 

“Did she?” said Trafford indifferently. 

Another pause ensued, during which Trafford thought he probably 
ought to wish his companion good morning ; but no, he would go a little 
further. It was so delightfully like their pleasant Paris intercourse. 
There could be no possible mischief. And Maggie reflected in a 
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troubled tangled fashion what could possibly make Mr. Trafford so 
earnest and eager that she should avoid Lord Alfred; surely there 
was something more in it than she could make out; at any rate, he 
cared enough for her to take a little trouble, and this impression sent 
a sudden life and animation through her whole being that she did 
not stop to analyse just then. Paris was present to her memory 
also, and out of the quick blending current of associated ideas she 
suddenly broke the silence by exclaiming: “I had a long letter 
from poor Mrs. Berry ——I mean Madame de Bragance—on Wed- 
nesday. She gives me a dreadful account of the Count,” and Maggie 
proceeded to describe Mrs. Berry’s misfortunes. 

“What an unprincipled scoundrel!” exclaimed Trafford at last. 
“She was an utter idiot to be taken in by him; but she did not 
deserve such treatment. Can you not fancy her heading the table 
at a fashionable boarding house? I believe there are such places. I 
protest I will persuade Tor to come down with me next summer and 
put up with her at—what is the name of the place? And Miss 
Grey, tell her to call her house the Hétel de Bragance—it will be 
quite a success. How did she find you out ?” 

“Oh, my cousin forwarded the letter.” 

“Ofcourse. I suppose he is a tolerable correspondent ?” 

“He gives me one letter for every two of mine,” returned Maggie, 
with a slight smile. “ But then you know he is busy, and I am idle.” 

“Tdle?” repeated Trafford, indulging in a long look at her face, 
now lit up into quite a different expression from the composed, pen- 
sive, half melancholy countenance he had so often noticed during 
those long evenings when he did not seem to see her. “Idle? Why 
with a demi-semi share in the weight of authorship, how can you be 
idle? What has become of the novel ?” 

“Ah! it has stood still since Lady Brockhurst appeared, though I 
imagine the French lady Miss Grantham describes would come in 
admirably.” 

“Indeed! Why?” asked Trafford. 

“She must be so handsome and dark, and would do for the wicked 
woman.” 


“Poor Madame de Beaumanoir! what has she done ?” said Trafford 
laughing. 

“Nothing very bad, I dare say,” returned Maggie. “But Miss 
Grantham’s description of her has made quite an impression on my 
mind, Iam so sorry I shall miss seeing her on Friday, by obeying 
you,” and she glanced up to him interrogatively. 

“Yes, you must,” said Trafford, meeting her eyes with a look half 
tender, half entreating. “You will put so much faith in me?” 

“JT will,” returned Maggie, feeling that had the “I will” committed 
her to a far more tremendous sacrifice she would have spoken it. 


tT 2 
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“T fancy, however, I have seen Madame de Beaumanoir,” resumed 
Maggie. 

“Indeed! Where?” said Trafford in no small surprise. 

At the hétel de ville.” 

At the ball ?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, smiling that he should italicise the ball. “Is 
she not a tall graceful lady, with an air as though she might 
sit still, for everything must come to her, and great large lustrous 
black eyes ?” 

“Exactly, precisely ; you have photographed her. How did you 
know her? You are a keen observer.” 

“T had heard you speak of her, then I saw you speaking ¢o her in 
the small sa/on opening from the ball-room, and I felt it was Madame 
de Beaumanoir.” Maggie was unconscious of all her words conveyed ; 
she simply told her impressions and recollections, as clearly as she 
could, but for long afterwards those words echoed in Trafford’s heart : 
“T felt it was Madame de Beaumanoir.” 

“ Well, you have the less to regret on Friday, and I would advise 
you to write a chapter about her at once; she will enliven your novel 
immensely.” Maggie would have been greatly puzzled to account 
for the conviction that flashed across her, that Trafford neither liked 
nor respected Madame de Beaumanoir ; something in his tone, some- 


thing in the curl of his lip, and more than all, the strange instinctive 
sympathy which was ever present between them to reveal each to 
the other. 

“T miss one of my dogs,” said Trafford abruptly. “I must go 
back and find him,” he felt he must not go on talking and listening. 
‘‘ Shall you see Bolton when you go in? Pray tell him I am coming 


> 


to pay him a visit before dinner ;” and raising his hat, Trafford let 
Maggie pass on. 

Maggie found the interesting invalid in a mood of suppressed testi- 
ness, for Miss Grantham, in her riding habit, was paying him a visit, 
and with all his independence of spirit Bolton felt himself compelled 
to be observant and deferential to the grande dame, the great heiress 
of Grantham. 

“ Have you had a nice “walk, Miss Grey?” said the chdtelaine, 
“ T seem scarcely to see you, since I lent you to Mr. Bolton.” 

“Thave greatly enjoyed it,” replied Maggie, feeling strangely 
reluctant to mention her rencontre; but determined to do so, she 
went on, addressing Bolton: “ I met Mr. Trafford, and he desired me 
to say he was coming to see you before dinner.” 

“ He is very good,” growled the gouty subject. 

“TI fancied Mr. Trafford was at Southam, as usual,” said Miss 
Grantham, with a slight change in the inflexion of her voice, which 
caught Maggie’s affectionate notice. 
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“ T do not think he has been there to-day,” said Maggie laughing ; 
“he was shooting, and nearly shot me—then he told me he would 
return and see Mr. Bolton. I did not think any of the gentlemen 
were out in the woods, or I should not have ventured there.” 

So saying, she rose and left Miss Grantham with Mr. Bolton, to 
await, as she thought it probable she would, the coming of her 
favoured kinsman. 

When Maggie reached the welcome solitude of her own room, she 
set herself to think very profoundly of her conversation with Trafford. 
The first and most prominent impression was wounded pride. That 
it should be considered so derogatory to her to have been seen alone 
with Lord Torchester, though merely going to meet her chaperone and 
a large party, was wormwood to her proud sensitive nature; yet it 
must be so, or a man like Mr. Trafford, so calm, so cognisant of the 
real values of things, would not have taken all the trouble he did. 
And how good it was of him! How true he was to her! All the 
truer and worthier of regard, because he never for a moment 
approached love-making—nothing of the “ humbug” against which 
Cousin John warned her. Nevertheless, the whole affair was humi- 
liating, and it was very provoking to reflect that while the society of 
these pleasant kindly men, with their well-bred readiness to oblige 
and unobtrusive delicate flattery of manner, which, however little it 
might mean, possessed so great a charm, was forbidden to her, on the 
other hand, the honest affection of a man, for whose character she 
could not help feeling a certain respect, was utterly distasteful, 
for want of those outward symbols, which she was by no means sure 
were the certain sign of an equivalent inward grace. “ Still,” she 
thought, “if Mr. Trafford’s life had been ever so rough, he never could 
be like Cousin John; there is something quite different in him. Lord 
Torchester might have been ; under his careless quiet ways there is a 
world of pride and conceit; but I do like him; nevertheless, I do not 
feel that he is in the slightest degree too good or too great to asso- 
ciate with me. The only one I feel to be my superior is Miss 
Grantham, and she 7s. She is so good, so generous, so grand and beau- 
tiful. She is almost fond of me too, and I do hate to deceive her in 
the very least thing; yet it is as well she should not know that Lord 
Torchester ever was so silly as to propose for me—what could he 
have been thinking about? I had better do as Mr. Trafford advises 
me.” 

In pursuance of this decision, Maggie discovered she had a head- 
ache and slight cold, after reading and playing backgammon with Mr. 
Bolton for a considerable part of the next day; so retired, having 
tormented herself into a state of discomfort not far short of the indis- 
position she affected. 

“You are really looking unwell and headachy,” said Miss Gran- 
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tham, when Maggie went to her dressing-room, as was her habit 
before dinner. ‘“ Pray do not think of coming down this evening if 
you do not feel quite equal to it; but try and be well to-morrow, for 
some of the Southam party are coming over to dinner.” 

“You will want me to play for you,” faltered Maggie, feeling the 
guiltiest wretch on earth. 

“Not on that account,” replied Miss Grantham. “Lady Brock- 
hurst plays very well and is most obliging. But I want you to see 
la Marquise de Beamanoir, that we may talk of her and compare 
notes ; she is a handsome witch. I cannot like her. Geoffrey Traf- 
ford seems perfectly unlike himself since she came. But we will 
discuss all that the day after to-morrow. If you are laid up, what 
will Mr. Bolton do? He would hardly have you at first, and now 
he evidently thinks himself ill-used if you snatch an hour’s walk.” 

“Oh! I shall manage to read to him.” 

“No, no. Keep yourself up for the evening.” 

Maggie therefore secluded herself, and never did she feel so desolate, 
so divested of all ties. If Cousin John had been anything bearable, her 
heart would have turned to him in such an hour. But he was not; 
and in spite of her most determined efforts, Trafford’s look and tone at 
that terrible moment when he bid her good-bye in Paris, his words, 
the sort of impulse with which he turned back to say, “Should you 
be in any trouble or difficulty promise to write to me—promise me 
this, dear Maggie ;” would come back to her with a mingled pain and 
delight. Yes; great and remote and unapproachable as he was, 
some mysterious link of sympathy existed between them. And then 
that delightful drive to the Bois de Boulogne, to which he never 
made the smallest allusion ; that, at all events, was a secret known to 
themselves alone. 

After listening awhile to the distant sounds of music and laughter, 
which came to her at intervals when the doors of the rooms down- 
stairs opened, Maggie went sadly to bed, and fell asleep, planning an 
ideal home—very sweet and humble, framed out of dear memories of 
the old one and certain lessons since laid deeply to heart. But alas! 
there was no well-defined object to share it with her; only a very 
misty outline, with dark eyes and a grave tender smile. Even from 
this she strove to turn away; and s0, fighting wearily against such 
foolish fancies, she passed into real dreamland, with the tears on the 
long lashes which were one of her few claims to beauty. 


(A > "Tt was late in the afternoon of the day following the dinner-party 
that Miss Grantham came into Maggie’s sitting-room, her hat in her 
hand ; and, throwing off a thick mantle, she sat down on a low chair 


before the fire. ‘Are you better, Miss Grey? I was so sorry you 
were not able to join us last night.” 
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‘Had you a pleasant dinner ?” 

“Yes—very—dquite a success, the people seemed to think. E-was *"»/ 
very tired: ~-I-do..wish you had seen Madame de Beaumanoir ; she 
was quite a picture. She wore ruby velvet, with a square corsage 
and such superb old white point, carbuncle and diamond ornaments, 
ard one great red rose with a diamond heart in her hair. Nothing 
could be more effective. And then she isso calm and still, ag if there 
to receive homage ; yet, with all her quiet, she gives me the idea of a 
smouldering fire. I wonder why Lady Brockhurst likes her so much ? 
She has none of the airy grace of a Frenchwoman.y I could fancy 
one of those grand, wicked Italian women we read of. I do wish you 
had seen her.” 

“T wish I had; but I was better in my room” 

“Lady Brockhurst was so pretty and charpfing ; and Aunt Dormer 
kept wide awake. But you would have been amused at the way 
Madame de Beaumanoir tries to put mg back into my place as a 
demoiselle. She expressed, in her gentle’ way, her compassion for my 
desolate position as an unmarried woman, without an assured stand in 
society. It was very politely veiled, but that was the sum of it ; and 
I must say Geoffrey stood by me gallantly. He said,‘ You must make 
allowance for English habits. Wé, Miss Grantham’s devoted ad- 
herents, believe she can stand alone, though each and all hope she 
will not.’ Now that was very good, for I am sure he does not seem to 
care much about it. The way,he has run after Madame de Beau- 


manoir-is-perfectly scandalous, Have you not seen a great change in © 
Jaime since she was here ?” 


“Yes; I think I do.” 

“ Now, I know you observe keenly, Miss Grey—and—and ”— the 
proud heiress blushed and hesitated—‘ I think you are a true-hearted 
girl and fond of me; if I open my mind to you you will not betray 
me? For, do you know, I have no one to speak to confidentially. 
I used to tell Lady Brockhurst everything ; but I do not feel as if I 
could now.” 

“If I could be the smallest use or comfort to you,” cried Maggie, 
enthusiastically, “it would make me so happy; and indeed you may 
trust me.” 

“T believe it,” said Miss Grantham, and then kept silence for a 
long time, as it seemed to her listener. 

“T never remember the world without Geoffrey Trafford,” began the 
heiress in a low dreamy tone. “You see he was quite grown up—a 
man—when Torchester and I were children, and looked older than he 
is. There was always a sort of importance about him ; I do not know 
why ; not of his own seeking. Grandpapa thought so much of him ; 
and Lady Torchester—every one. He was quite run after in London, 
T have been told. When he was down here, if I was naughty (and 
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I was generally) he would sometimes speak to me a few stern words 
that made me quite ashamed of myself. But usually he was so 
gentle. I used to sit on his knee in those days, and kiss him, and 
put my head on his shoulder.” The beautiful heiress smiled and 
blushed as she spoke, while her companion coloured from sympathy. 
“Even then,” resumed Miss Grantham, “I determined to marry 
Geoffrey Trafford ; and indeed I imagined I had only to will it—I 
was so accustomed to get everything I wanted. Well, then he took 
to that wandering life poor Mr. Bolton is so vexed about, and I saw 
very little of him; indeed, we had not met at all for four years, and I 
had quite ceased to think of him, when he came over to Craigmurchan 
Castle last autumn, while I was staying there. I had been growing 
quite sick of every one, they made such a fuss about me, and I was so 
pleased to see Geoff. He was not nearly so good looking as he had been, 
he had grown very dark and thin; but, oh! he was just the same 
to me, and the moment we met I fel¢ just the same. He was as kind 
and gentle as ever, but I could not play tricks and coquette with him ; 
a word always brought me to my senses. And then he was so calm; 
I always felt him an unattainable good, and it was so provoking that 
the only thing on earth I cared much about I could not get. Ah! I 
cannot tell you what I have suffered. He and Torchester went away 
to St. Petersburg, and I was wretched and restless till we met in 
London, and then I was so happy! He seemed quite pleased to come 
down here. We were always together, and though he never made 
love to me he never would have stayed on here for three weeks unless 
there was some extraordinary attraction. I used to fancy that my 
being so rich kept him back, for I believe he is rather poor, and he is | 
proud and peculiar. I think the secret of his importance is, that he 
does not value what other people do; he has no price, in short. Every 
one will hear the truth from him. Ah!” cried the heiress, suddenly 
clasping Maggie’s hands, “I would give all I have and hope for, just 
to hear Geoffrey ask me to love him, and see him look at meas I 
know he could look.” Then covering her face, she exclaimed, “It 
is very shocking to say so, but itis such a comfort! And you will not 
betray me ?” 

“No, you may trust me, dearest,” said Maggie tenderly. All for- 
mality had disappeared between them; it was not the noble mistress 
and the obedient secretary, but woman and woman—sweet nature, 
free from all masquerade. “But you must try and not think so much 
about him,” said Maggie tremblingly ; for something told her that her 
friend’s love was hopeless. 

“Why ?” cried Miss Grantham, snatehing away her hand. “ Do 
you think I am not to be loved? Do ypu too see his indifference ?” 

“Bymo means; I have always seen that he prefers being with you 
to anyone. But remember, there is mp of his life you know nothing 
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about. He may have formed some other attachment or engagement. 
Indeed,” cried Maggie ardently, ‘‘ he must have lost his heart before 
he saw you in Scotland, or he could not have helped falling in love 
with you.” 

“ You think so, at all events; there is truth in ‘your voice,” said 
Miss Grantham. She rose and stood before the long glass between 
the windows. “It is too dark to see much,” she said. “Iam fair 
enough; I am not afraid of that; but I am never quite sure I under- 
stand Geoffrey. Oh! we were so happy before this odious French- 
woman appeared! He is quite devoted to her. Do you know, he 
has only ridden with me once since Christmas Day? and now” (lower- 
ing her voice) “he is going to town on Monday and she is going on 
Tuesday! You know he had positively refused to remain here a day 
longer than last Wednesday week, and directly he heard she was 
here he changed all his plans, and, I believe, is only going because 
she is. I believe they have settled it between them.” 

“But is not this lady married?” asked Maggie, somewhat scan- 
dalised. 

“Yes, of course she is. Oh! that does not matter. Though I 
really believe Geoffrey Trafford is very steady, I do not think he 
would stop at trifles if he wanted anything very much.” 

There was a pause, and Maggie said softly: “It is very curious 
why he should seem so devoted, for I cannot help fancying that he 
does not really like Madame de Beaumanoir.” 

“Why? why?” asked Miss Grantham eagerly. “ I have some 
such unaccountable impression myself; that is why I so much wished 
you to see them together. What are your reasons ?” 

“Mr. Trafford’s voice is very expressive,” said Maggie, a little 
reluctantly “and when he says ‘Madame de Beaumanoir’ or ‘ the 
charming Marquise,’ there is a little something of impatience or 
contempt—oh, I cannot describe what—in his voice. And then, the 
other day, when you were all going to ride somewhere—I forget the 
name—he was in the hall, and said, ‘I must go to Southam,’ as if it 
were such a punishment.” 

“Might that not have been put on?” asked Miss Grantham. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Maggie; “he spoke out from his heart.” 

“You are a shrewd little thing,” returned Miss Grantham. “But 
I too think that Madame de Beaumanoir has some hold upon him we 
cannot understand.” She was silent for a minute, and then resumed : 
“ After all, I sometimes think Geoffrey is not quite indifferent to me. 
You must tell me your opinion now that I have spoken so openly ; 
but be sure you give me your real opinion.” 

“On such a subject I would not for worlds disguise it,” said Maggie 
earnestly. “To me it seems that he must love you—that he cannot 
help it; but it is impossible to say. And oh, dear Miss Grantham, 
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try not to think of him. If he loves any one else, you must put him 
out of your heart; you must not submit yourself to the indignity 
of giving more than you receive. But as to me, say anything and 
everything ; I will never repeat a syllable again, even to my own 
thoughts, if you wish me not; all shall be sacred to me.” 

“You are a dear, tender, delicate thing!” cried Miss Grantham. 
“You have taken all this just as I like; you don’t humiliate me, 
and it is a comfort to be able to speak to you. I am in your debt for 
this.” 

“ Ah!”said Maggie, who had sat down on a low ottoman near her, 
drawing closer as she spoke, “if you would love me a little—just a 
little bit! For I am very lonely.” 

“T will,” cried the generous, passionate, indulged heiress, laying 
her arm on her companion’s shoulder. “ You shall be my friend.” 

Maggie looked up delighted. The firelight flashed and glowed 
over the fine form, the grand blue eyes, the rich, disordered golden 
hair. The protecting attitude of the one, the tender, quiet, slender 
figure at her feet, with upturned, steadfast, sad eyes—they made a 
pretty picture; but a discerner of character might, perhaps, have 
traced more of strength and endurance in the humbler face and 
form. 

“ Now it is time to dress,” said Miss Grantham, after a pause, “and 
you must come down to dinner to-day as my friend.” 

“Oh, no, no! I do not mean that sort of friendship,” said Maggie, 
smiling brightly ; “nothing can bridge over the space between us. 
But I mean, when we are alone, or that you have none of your own 
people with you, that you should consider me a true, faithful friend, 
if not a very useful one, and just let me do whatever I can for 

ou.” 

“T should like you to come down to dinner, though. Why should 
I not have whom I like ?” 

“Certainly; but I should prefer to keep in my place, and you 
would find it awkward to send me back to it, as you would be obliged 
some day. Be guided by me in this.” 

“ As you seem so earnest about it, I give in,” said Miss Grantham ; 
“but I shall certainly expect you in the evening. You can wear a 
morning dress, if you fear to increase your cold. I really feel brighter 
and more hopeful since I had this talk with you.” 

There was but a small party in the green drawing-room that 
evening. Trafford, however, had for once renounced the seductions of 
Southam, and bestowed his attention on Miss Grantham, who played 
piquet with Mr. Bolton. It was the first evening for more than a 
week that Bolton had joined the circle. 

“How are you, Miss Grey?” asked Lord Torchester, ranging up 
alongside. “So you were on the sick list yesterday? You would 
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have met St. Lawrence if you had been able to come down. Don’t 
you remember little Alf?” 

“Scarcely,” said Maggie, blushing and trembling at this sudden 
trenching on forbidden ground, after all she had submitted to to 
avoid it. 

“A fair-haired bright little fellow—dined with us at Versailles. 
What a jolly day that was!” Lord Torchester began to forget he had 
absolutely proposed to this quiet little girl, and was only conscious 
in a kindly way that she was pleasantly unobtrusive, and had evi- 
dently kept faith loyally with him. 

“Tt was, indeed,” replied Maggie, looking up, “a most charming 
day ”—and to change the subject before any one could overhear their 
conversation, she began to speak of Mrs. Berry and her misfortunes. 
Lord Torchester was quite interested. He was by no means indifferent 
to gossip, and, like Trafford, was highly amused at the idea of her 
establishing a boarding-house. While they conversed Miss Grantham’s 
game came to an end, and Mr. Bolton said good-night. 

“Prudence is the better part of valour, so I shall not trifle with 
the tyrant ; but do not fancy you are to be off duty, Miss Grey. I 
shall expect a long lecture to-morrow if Miss Grantham can spare 
you.” 

“T am quite at your service, Mr. Bolton.” 

“Let me help you upstairs,” said Trafford, good-naturedly. 

“Come, messieurs! Lady Dormer is waiting for her whist,” said 
Miss Grantham as they left the room. She spoke with authority, and 
her listeners felt bound to obey. So all sat down, Maggie having 
Lord Torchester for a partner. 

Trafford stopped to look at the game when he returned, and then 
joined his hostess, who was reading by the fireside at some distance 
from the whist table. After exchanging a few remarks they were 
silent, a feeling of restraint embarrassing both. At last Miss Gran- 
tham, whose eyes rested on the whist party, exclaimed warmly and 


abruptly, “She is a sweet girl; quite an uncommon character. She 
has won my heart.” 


“Who is this fortunate individual ?” 

“Miss Grey. I had such a long talk with her to day. I do not 
think she is very happy.” 

Miss Grantham’s words gave Trafford sincere pleasure, though he 
had not a profound belief in the speaker’s stability. He looked down 
at her with a kindly, almost tender expression. 

“She is indeed lucky to have gained a foothold in such a royal 
domain as I have always believed your heart to be,” he said, in the 
softest tones of his pleasant voice; and the heiress of Grantham felt 
suddenly how good a thing life was. 

“Yes, such as it is, she has a foothold in it,” she went on. “And 
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as to that appalling cousin of hers, she shall never marry him ; she is 
much too nice. I do not think she cares for him.” 

“ Did you ask her?” said Trafford, smiling. 

“No. With all her gentleness I could not take liberties with her. 
That is what I likeso much. There is always something to be won.” 

“My dear Margaret, 1 begin to expect wonders from the novel, 
and to tremble at the prospect of appearing in it. Your perceptions 
are growing painfully vivid. Our characters are at your mercy.” 

** Nonsense, Geoff! But I must say Iam tempted to take your 
friend Madame de Beaumanoir, label her ‘ Poison,’ and give her 
@ prominent place in my pages.” 

“Tt is curious the sort of antipathy you seem to have felt to 
my charming friend from the first. Is there anything that can be 
termed reason at the bottom of it? Or is it simply constitutional ?” 

“ Constitutional, moral, mental, physical—anything you like. And 
I am quite sure she hates me.” 

“On the contrary,” said Trafford, amused at her earnestness, “she 
admires you immensely, and often talks of the grace and beauty 
of ‘ Mademoiselle de Grantam,’ as she calls you. Nothing, I am sure, 
would give her greater pleasure than to dispose of you and your 
territories. She considers your relatives terribly negligent of their 
duties ; and considers Torchester as the most proper and natural 
alliance for you.” 

“ Geoffrey!” cried Miss Grantham, her eyes sparkling. “ How dare 
you discuss me with that horrid woman? I cannot bear to think of 
it !”—the indignant tears sprang to her eyes. 

“ Margaret,” replied Trafford, more gravely, “do you not think you 
might trust your name with me? Who would regard it more 
tenderly than I? Come! what have I done to vex you lately, eh 
Margaret ?—for I have no¢ been in favour.” 

“T do not admit that,’ said Miss Grantham, recovering herself. 
“You have done nothing to deserve my displeasure.” 

Here the whist party showed a desire for change. Mr. Longmore 
thought that dangerous, careless fellow Trafford had enjoyed a long 
enough ¢éte-a-téte with the heiress ; and Maggie, feeling unaccountably 
weary and dreadfully stupid, took advantage of her character as a 
semi-invalid to retire. 

“Take care of yourself,” said Miss Grantham kindly. ‘“ Be sure 
you send for nurse to give you one of her famous milk possets.” 

Maggie tried in vain to sleep ; she had too much food for thought to 
be successful ; every day seemed to bring some subtle change in her inner 
history, the one which had just closed especially. Though always fight- 
ing stoutly against the ever-intrusive ideas of Trafford’s words and looks 
and pleasant voice, which sounded as if it never could adapt itself to 
anything silly, or coarse, or false ; though she struggled against these 
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recollections, and endeavoured, in thought, to keep herself separate 
from any association with so exalted a personage, she had never known 
how inextricably he was entwined with every fibre of her heart until 
that day, when Miss Grantham’s confession imperatively demanded her 
utter renunciation of such sweet vague dreams! He now belonged 
to her friend, and it was more than probable that the reason assigned 
by Miss Grantham (Trafford’s possible poverty), was the only one 
which held him back from being her avowed lover. Maggie had 
never imagined that any of the mighty Traffords could be even com- 
paratively poor ; this partially accounted for his seeming indifference 
to his beautiful kinswoman; and yet—yet, across all her reasoning 
and resolution came the strong instinctive conviction, that he did not 
love the heiress of Grantham. “Thank God,” she thought, “he is 
going away; I shall be more at rest when he is not here to puzzle 
me. What could have been his object in wishing me to avoid 
that Lord Alfred? From the way Lord Torchester spoke, it could 
not have mattered much whether I met him or not. At all events, 
Mr. Trafford must have meant well. If I doubted that, chaos indeed 
would be come again!” 

Sunday broke through a misty rain, and the three ladies drove 
solemnly to church, escorted by the correct Grantham Longmore, 
whom Miss Grantham declared had been christened with a view to 
his inheriting, by hook or by crook, the family domains. 

Lord Torchester and Trafford disappeared at church time, and Mr. 
Bolton had not made his descent. 

“What has become of Torchester ?” asked Miss Grantham. 

“Oh! he and Trafford talked of riding over to Hillsborough, to see 
some colts that are for sale,” replied Longmore. 

Lady Brockhurst and all her party, except Madame de Beaumanoir, 
were in the family pew, and Miss Grantham, noting the exception, 
glanced expressively at Maggie. 

“You should have brought Madame la Marquise to see an English 
country church,” said Miss Grantham to the Viscountess as the two 
parties joined issue in the porch. 

“She was to have come,” said Lady Brockhurst, “but had letters 
from Paris—I fancy from the directeur, though she is rather wn 
esprit fort—so she staid at home to answer them. I imagine a 
Protestant temple was tabooed. I shall miss her terribly—she leaves 
on Tuesday—a most charming person.” 

“Exceedingly,” said Miss Grantham. “I don’t believe a word 
about her being forbidden to enter a Protestant ehurch,” she con- 
tinued, as soon as they were in the carriage. “She cares little for 
church or confession, I suspect.” 

“Still, it is possible,” said Maggie. “Many Frenchwomen are 
dévotes in an odd inconsistent way.” 
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Trafford was rather late for luncheon, and Miss Grantham remarked, 
“T thought you and Tor went over to Hillsborough together ?” 

“T accompanied him part of the way, but I do not interest myself in 
colts, as I have no stud,” replied Trafford in a quiet voice, and Miss 
Grantham somehow did not like to question him further, so asked if 
any one had seen Mr. Bolton. Maggie had. He had had some 
severe twinges, but was rather amiable, and she was going to read to 
him after luncheon. ; 

A heavy cloud settled on Miss Grantham’s brow, and she scarcely 
spoke again during the repast. Immediately it was over she rose 
and retired to her study, where Maggie followed her. 

“Don’t stay with me,” said the heiress abruptly. “I would not 
speak if you did. Go to Mr. Bolton; I shall be in a better temper 
when you come back.” 

Maggie obeyed; and as she went out met Trafford at the door. 

“Ts Miss Grantham visible?” he asked. 

“T think so,” replied Maggie, and passed on. 

“Tt is quite fine now, Margaret. Tor and Longmore have gone to 
smoke; come out and have a walk with me.” : 

“T do not feel inclined to accommodate myself to your whims.” 

“Do come. It is my last day here, so don’t be unfriendly. Come, 
I want to talk to you.” 

“Tf I take cold, on your head be it,” said Miss Grantham, rising; 
and a few minutes later, from the window of Mr. Bolton’s sitting- 
room, Maggie saw the pair (and exceedingly well matched they 
looked) walk away down one of the carriage-drives that crossed the 
park. 

The evening passed as usual, but Maggie observed that Miss 
Grantham was peculiarly quiet and pensive; and when they retired 
made no advance toa private talk. Trafford, in saying good-night, 


looked into her eyes earnestly for an instant, adding, “ And good-bye. 
T leave in the morning.” 














